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President i Baye 


Ww" the temperature is 97, it is cooling to be able to think 
about February weather. We have been doing just that. 

The date for the Annual Winter New York City Meeting 
of the New York Folklore Society will again be in February. 
The exact date is Saturday, February 4th, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon. Once more, we will enjoy the facilities of The New- 
York Historical Society, 170 Central Park West (at 77th Street). 
As usual we are indebted to Dr. R. W. G. Vail and Mrs. M. R. 
Evans for these excellent arrangements, The program will consider 
some of the most modern and timely uses of folklore. Don't 
miss it! 

Before that date, before you have received this issue of the 
Quarterly, will be the Annual Meeting of the Society, in Coopers- 
town, on Saturday, September 3rd. Here, too, we are planning 
a full and informative afternoon on some notable, contemporary 
uses of folk materials. 

February seems a long way off, and although the September 
meeting has gone by, don’t forget the season of Christmas. One 
of the best possible gifts would be a year’s membership in the 
New York Folklore Society. Now is the time to do your Christmas 
shopping early and write our Treasurer, Robert W. Crooks, The 
Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown, about such gifts. 

These few words about Christmas and February seem to have 
brought down the thermometer a few degrees. 


W.G.T. 





ying FIRST article in the first issue of the Quarterly which 
I edited (Spring, 1950) was an excellent one by Dr. Galvin 
about a Negro heroine of New York State named Sojourner 
Truth. Although there were many Negroes in colonial New 
York—many of them slaves until 1827—it has been difficult to 
obtain authentic and interesting Negro lore for our publication, 
though since 1950 we have had a few good pieces. I am therefore 
happy that in the last year of my editorship I finally persuaded 
Leroy Irvis to re-write material which he collected about twenty 
years ago when he was my student in Folk-Literature at the 
Albany State College. 

New York State’s lore is so varied that many subjects remain 
for my successor to present next year. For example, although my 
own descent is Scottish and Scotch-Irish, Miss Mazzei’s article in 
this issue is the first one about Scottish lore ever published in the 
Quarterly. We have never yet devoted any space to the amusing 
lore current in New York universities and colleges. We have 
never had an article about Jazz, concerning which Dr. Marshall 
Stearns has spoken to meetings of the Society, including an 
enthralled meeting at Cooperstown this summer. If you have any 
other totally ignored subjects to suggest, please write to me or to 
Professor Charles Wallis, Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York. 

A few years ago Frank Warner moved from New York City 
to Long Island and immediately urged that “Paumanok”’ be 


given more attention. I think that we have heeded his advice, but 
I have not succeeded in stirring interest among collectors of folk- 





lore on Staten Island. Some of the upstate counties (Orleans and 


Franklin, for example) are still to be searched. 
As for the imported lore of our multitudes of “ethnic groups,” 
I may have overemphasized it because it was previously neglected 
by all American publications of folklore. The Iroquoian Indians 
have been well represented, but how about the Lenni Lenape? 
All tasks end with questions. 
me 


Postscript: The Summer issue of our Quarterly was to have 
been published about June 15. The printer did his part, but the 
person who was to have addressed the envelopes took sick; the en- 
velopes were not mailed; subscribers started writing letters to the 
Editor. I hope that you received your copy sometime in August, 
and I should like to express regret for the delay. ... Miss Edna L. 
Jacobsen of the State Library at Albany noted that in our Sum- 
mer issue, 1955, p. 151, a line was inadvertently omitted from the 
fourth stanza of ““God Save America.” The Ms. has in that stanza, 
lines 4-7: “Terrible God of War/ Proud in Triumphant Carr/ of 
france and of Nerverre/ Lewis the king.” 





NEGRO TALES FROM EASTERN 
NEW YORK 


By K. LEROY IRVIS 


E ARE York State folks. For as long as anyone in 

my mother’s family can remember, the men of the 

family have wandered the West Shore valley of the 
Hudson from Kingston to Albany. They were Ten Broecks, 
Cantines, and Van Ettens; they were Dutch and proud of it. 
I can remember my Aunt Sebania telling me about her great- 
grandmother, a stern old lady who both spoke and under- 
stood English, but who refused to speak it except in the 
privacy of her home. In public she spoke Dutch, as any proper 
person should . . . a dignified language. She was born in 
Kingston and did not know a time when the family had not 
lived there. My own grandmother moved twelve miles north of 
Kingston to the quiet village of Saugerties . . . and her youngest 
daughter, my mother, pioneered even farther north to 
Albany. My father’s family has an equally long history in the 
state, but on the other side of the river... they were all “East- 
shorers” . . . were, that is until my father crossed the river and 
then went north to Albany with my mother. I tell you this brief 
bit of my family background for two reasons: so that you may 
understand with what nostalgia I re-read the following folk tales, 
for I am an exile, living far from the time-rounded Catskills of 
my boyhood, out here in Pittsburgh, the land of Joe Magarac and 
a long way from Rip Van Winkle; and second, so that you may 
know how “‘steeped” in the tales of the Hudson I have been. Yet 
the tales I had been told since childhood were just tales . . . they 


were not Negro folktales, and when some years ago, in the 


> hd 
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thirties while in college, I set out to collect some New York 
State Negro folktales, I found the task no simple one. At first my 
mother and father were amused. I was a good one, they told me, 
to be digging up these old lies . . . maybe the old Glasco witch 
woman had marked me. 

The “old witch” . . . how vividly I remember the family tales 
about her and how I met her when I was an infant. Who knows, 
perhaps she did mark me. I was born in Saugerties, a contented 
village where the families count as an outsider anyone who can’t 
trace back his roots for a hundred years in the Hudson valley in 
general and in particular in Ulster County. The old witch was 
an exception to the rule in Saugerties that everyone must know 
everyone else’s business and background. The oldsters claimed 
that they couldn’t remember when the old witch hadn’t been an 
old woman ... and no one could recall that she ever had a 
family. She was the only other Negro in the village not a member 
of our family . . . and in truth the village quite disclaimed her, 
for she lived on the outskirts closer to the settlement of Glasco. 

Dark things were told about her . . . how she could talk with 
the devil when the moon was right, transport herself so swiftly 
from place to place that she couldn’t be seen, curdle the milk 
with a glance of her eye, and cause a pregnant woman to give 
birth to a monster if the mother or her family had in some way 
crossed the old witch. There were other things said about her—my 
mother and her sisters are my sources of this information—but 
this is enough to convince you that she was no person to be lightly 
invited in for tea. Therefore, when one night at a very late hour, 
she knocked on the door of the house where we lived, no one 
wanted to let her in, but none was so bold as to dare deny her 
admission. 

The physicians had been with us several hours before, had 
been back and forth, their bearded faces grave and worried. My 
mother was barely eighteen and on the verge of hysterics; her 
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only child was dying—the doctors all said so, and that there was 
nothing they could do. Her sisters were trying to comfort her 
when the old witch knocked. She stepped inside the door, looked 
at the kettle of boiling water, the clean clothes ready to bathe 
the baby’s dead body, and said: “You won't need them. Let me 
have the child.” My Aunt Katie told me that no one moved and 
the old witch took me in her arms from my mother who stood 
frozen, walked into a front room, closed the door. The sisters 
listened at the door. They heard her crooning, crooning, crooning 

. and always the squeak of the rocking chair, but no more. 
Then hours later as the sun rose she brought me out and handed 
me to my mother. All the witch said was: “He's hungry. Better 
feed him.” Then she left, never to return to the house, never to 
lay eyes on me again, as far as I know. 

The family doctor arrived not long after . . . to find the baby 
boy sleeping quietly, all fever gone, no trace of the supposedly 
fatal sickness. So, if you'll take the word of my mother, her sisters, 
and my grandfather, I got a very early start with the super- 
natural and am, myself, a figure in the folklore of Saugerties. 
Having been told this story many many times, I have keen cur- 
iosity about the old witch. I can recall the following tales about 
her, told to me by my mother:— 


This happened right down in Glasco. There was a white woman 
who would tease and call names to the Negro woman called Charity. 
This white woman had a cow, and she used to keep it in a pasture 
’way off. One day it wandered away, and she couldn't find it. When 
she got into the middle of a great big pasture, this black stallion 
chased her. Well, she just got over the fence, and of course the horse 
couldn’t get over, so it put its head over and shook it up and down 
and neighed. 

The next day the woman told all her neighbors about it and 
they looked and couldn’t find the horse. Charity stayed when all the 
others had left and, shaking her head just like the horse, said, 

“So you will make fun of me and call me names! Ha, heh, heh!” 
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Some one else remembered that when the horse was chasing the 


woman, Charity hadn’t been at home. Of course they always said 
it was she. 


My grandfather was a river man ... a tall, rough man with 
little book-learning and a taste for hard liquor. So my mother 
wouldn't vouch for the veracity of this story ... but my Aunt 
Katie, who still lives in Saugerties, and her late husband, who 
lived there all his 74 years, said that they had heard about the 
death of the old witch and grandfather’s part in it from many 
outside sources. As my mother told the tale it went thus: 


Grandpa [that is, my grandfather, her father] as I’ve told you 
many times, wasn’t afraid of anything. There was a woman in Glasco 
named Charity, the same one who turned into a black horse. My 
mother was the only one she liked, but mother wouldn’t eat anything 
she gave her. Anyway, she died one day and everyone was afraid to 
touch her. The undertaker couldn’t get any man to help him but 
Grandpa said: “Shucks, all this nonsense about a dead woman. I'll 
go with you.” And he did. Well, Grandpa said the undertaker and 
he went inside and started to lay the woman out. As they touched 
her, she moaned. Now, Grandpa said it warn’t nothing but the air 
goin’ out her body. But the undertaker turned pale; and then, when 
they both noticed that after being dead for hours she wasn’t cold or 
stiff, both of them looked at each other. Then they started to work 
on her, and her eyes flew open. The undertaker left, but your grand- 
father stayed there and waited for another undertaker. They finally 
finished her. Another thing, those people who were with her when 
she died said she moaned and groaned and said. “I’m burnin, oh! 
I’m burnin.” Of course, that could have been a fever. 


During my college days at Albany there lived next door to us 
Mr. Alexander Bolling and his wife Margaret. They were both 
from Virginia, but had lived in New York state for nearly fifty 
years, he since he was twelve and she since she turned seven. 
I trust that this period of residence is sufficient to warrant intro- 
ducing them to you. Mr. Bolling was an imposing sight. He 
carried 290 pounds casually on his better than six feet-three-inch- 
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frame. His deep-set eyes would light up whenever I discussed 
folktales with him. He’d take his pipe out of his mouth, and a 
slow chuckle would well up as he said: “So that’s why you went 
to college . . . just so’s you could collect lies. In my day a man 
was born bein’ able to lie. Didn't have to go to college.” Then, 
having pronounced his humorous judgment on my task, he'd 
proceed to regale me with tales he'd picked up in his many years 
working on the New York Central Railroad. Mrs. Bolling, never 
to be outdone by any mere man—she was a firm believer in the 
overall superiority of women—would match him tale for tale. And 
here, right after we have met the black witch from Saugerties, is 
a good time to tell you what Mrs. Bolling told me about the 
ability some women have to change their shapes through the use 
of witchcraft. 


This one woman was tired of having her husband, who was a 
miller, spend so much of his time at the mill. One night he was 
grinding, and a black cat jumped on him and scratched him. He cut 
off one of its claws, and it ran screaming away. The next day he 
handed his wife her ring, saying: “I found this down in the mill last 
night.” 

After she accepted it he noticed her hand was bandaged up. 

Then he handed her her finger. 


Mr. Bolling admitted that he knew very little about witches, 
but had had first-hand experiences with ghosts. Once, before he 
was married, and while he was staying in Schodack Landing, 
N. Y., he met a ghost. He told the experience in this manner:— 


This lady where I was stopping wanted some meat for supper, 
so she sent me out to get two pounds of hamburg. When I walked 
down the long lane, I saw there in the dusk a great, big dog. Why, 
he must have been about the size of a calf! Well, I just threw some 
stones at him, and he trotted away. When I came back, it was dark 
and there he stood. 

“You pesterin’ thing,” I said, pickin’ up some stones, “this time 
I’m goin’ to hit you.” But when I threw the stones, he just glared 
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and trotted off. I told the lady, and she said: “Oh, that was old 
Herrick. Everybody sees him in the lane. He lived in the big, old 
house on top of the hill before he died a long time ago. It’s a good 
thing you didn’t hit him!” 


Mr. Bolling’s contact with the other world was not always so 


fortunate, however. He remembered another incident which 
occurred to him and his first wife. 


I, my wife, a white woman and her husband, were walking the 
railroad tracks when all of a sudden the white woman ahead fell 
down, and my wife alongside of me was suddenly crushed down, and 
something rushed by. I was born with a veil; and if it hadn't been 
rolled off from the top down, I would have seen it. The white woman 
said it was an angry spirit trying to kill her; and when she dropped 
too fast, it rushed by and knocked my wife down. 


There is seldom a conversation among Negroes when the talk 
doesn’t in some fashion or other get around to the fact that 


Negroes really are just a little different. I suppose I’m letting you 
in on a secret, and perhaps I shall be drummed out of the frater- 
nity, but it is a fact that Negroes can, and do very often, laugh 
wryly and even uproariously at themselves. To illustrate this 
point witness the following stories. I can’t tell you who told this 
one to me. It seems as if I have always known it:— 


A monkey watched from the tree and saw a beggar stand in the 
road and stop a passing wagon. A white man driving the horse 
stopped, listened to the beggar’s story, and then gave him a dime. 
“That,” said the monkey, “is a right smart trick.” So the monkey 
jumped down from his tree and took up his place in the road. Along 
came another white man, and he stopped and put a dime in the 
monkey’s paw. The monkey grinned happily and got back on the 
ground. Suddenly, lickety-split down the road came a horse and wagon 
driven by a Negro. Before the monkey would move or say a word, 
the Negro drove right over him. Then the wagon stopped. The 
monkey groaned and thought to himself: “This brother isn’t too bad. 
He's coming back to help me.” The Negro stooped over the poor 
monkey, saw the dime still clutched in his paw, snatched it away, 
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and then drove off. Said the monkey, sadly shaking his head, “Our 
race won't do.” 


The “truth” of such a story never fails to get a laugh of regret- 


ful acceptance from even the most sophisticated gathering. A 


large collection could be made of just these stories . . . they offer 
critical approaches, told in a humorous vein, to the problem of 
undesirable characteristics. Here is another illustration, which 
was told to me by Mrs. Bolling. I like to categorize these tales 
under the title “laughing at ourselves just for fun.”’ 


A fly old colored man died and went straight up to heaven. He 
was so anxious to get to flying around that he jest grabbed off 
two wings and fastened them on. They were both left wings, 
and when he got to flyin’, he messed everything up. He knocked 
Gabriel down and almost all the angels. Then he got to chasin’ 
the young angels, and they complained to the Lord Who ordered 
his wings to be taken off. The old man sat down on a cloud 
and said: “Well, I sure had one good time when I was up there!” 


My father related the following stories in the same genre:— 


Times were pretty hard and this man didn’t have very much to 
eat in the house, so he went to this colored preacher and asked what 
to do. The preacher said, “Why, brother, they’s only one thing to 
do and that’s pray for food.” 

“I don’t know how to pray for food. How you pray for food?” 

“Well-l-l, jest lak you pray for anythin else.” Now, the man he 
thought to himself and decided that whenever he prayed he'd ask for 
a lot, so he went home and got down on his knees and prayed. First 
he prayed for some flour. 

“Oh, Lord, please send me a barrel of flour.” He looked out of 
the window and there was a barrel of flour. “Dis is easy,” he thought. 
Then he prayed for a barrel of salt, and there was a barrel of salt. 
At last he prayed for a barrel of pepper and then, thinking how 
much pepper that was, he said, 

“Oh, Hell, that’s too much pepper!” 


John had fought the good fight and had at last given in and 
died. He went up to heaven, and God was showing him around the 
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place. At first John was a bit timid about walking on the golden 
streets, but God told him, “‘Shucks, man, wese got more gold here 
than Father Abraham has in the mints.” After that reassurance John 
became more bold and looked around and began asking questions. 

“Who is dat over dere?” he asked. 

“Oh, dat’s the Swedes.” 

Little while further on he saw another crowd of people, and the 
Lord told him they were Irish. Then He pointed out the English, the 
Mexicans, the Germans, and so on. Finally John got tired and sat 
down. As he looked around he saw a crowd of people away off in a 
far corner sleeping. 

“Lord, if you don’t mind, just one more question. Who is dat 
away over yonder?” 

“Sh-h-h. Those are the colored people. For heaven's sake don't 
wake them up. If you does, they'll break up heaven.” 


I heard another version of this story. Mr. Bolling told it in the 
following manner: 


An old, nosey white woman died and after some talking managed 
to get into Heaven. Now St. Peter takes everybody around when 
they first gets up there. This old woman wore him out. She wanted 
to see everything in one afternoon. She asked where all her friends 
were, and Peter told her she’d have to look somewhere else because 
she’d been the first to fool him. Then she asked who them people 
were who were digging ditches, and Peter said “Oh, they’re the Wops 
and the Black Irish. We can’t get ‘em to do nothing else.”” The word 
“black” made her think of your people and she asked where the 
Negroes were. Peter looked real scairt and pointed "way over in a 
corner where a great big bunch of people were sleeping. “They're 
over yonder and don’t you dare wake them up ‘cause if you do there'll 
be trouble. They raise Hell everywhere they go.” 


Stories on’ how certain things got the way they are have of 
course been found in widely scattered cultural groups down 
through the ages. The Negro is no exception. He too has his 
“‘this-is-why-or-how” stories. The most interesting ones I have 
heard are concerned with explaining how the Negro got his color, 
or how he got to do so much of the hard, dirty, and dangerous 
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work of this country. Once I was telling a story on how the Negro 
first became black. Mrs. Bolling listened politely until I had 
finished and then shook her head slowly from side to side. I asked 
her what was wrong. Did she know a different story? 


Son, I know the right story. It’s right in the Bible. I'd scuffle 
around and shuck it out to you, but I haven't got my glasses here. 
Anyway, it was like this:—’Way back when the Lord used to talk to 
everybody, He told the colored people, “You see that river over there? 
Don’t you go near it!” You know how your people are! Just as soon 
as the Lord had turned his back, they went stompin’ over to the 
river, and this river was the Niger river in Egypt, and it was black 
as all the nights you ever seen, and these Negroes had to go and run 
right through that river. Natcherly the black just dyed them all over. 
Such scrubbin’ and scourin’ you've never seen in your life. But that 
black just wouldn’t come off. The Lord looked down and laughed 
and shook his finger sayin, “Didn’ I tol’ you so!” That’s why Negroes 
Negroes are black, and that’s why they call us niggers. 


It was Mrs. Bolling who told me just why it is that Negroes 
5 > 


must work so hard. I was complaining about some work I had to 


do when she laughed and said: 


Well, you can blame it on the first colored man. The Lord put 
a white man and a colored man down on this earth, and he told 
them to build a city. The white man looked at the great big blocks 
of stone and he said: 

“Lord, I can’t lift all these great big stones. I'm too weak.” 

But the Negro, he just laughed and laughed. 
the white man asked him, pretending 


“What are you laughin’ at?’ 
he was mad. “I'll bet you can’t lift them yourself.” 
“Sure I kin, white man,” the colored man jumped back at him. 


” = 


“You just watch me.” Then he went over and built that city up in 
no time flat. And he’s been pickin’ up the heavy load and doin’ the 


hard work ever since. 


Not only must Negroes work harder than anyone else, but 
Negroes, according to a tale by Mr. Bolling, got left out when 
the brains were distributed. He drew his corn-cob pipe from his 
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mouth, muttered to himself and then told me the following 
authentic story:— 


When the Lord had made the earth and the waters and everything 
that goes on it, then He made man. One day He gave out bodies, 
and everybody lined up, and each one got a body. The next day He 
gave out heads, and everybody got a head. Following day, He gave 
out brains and hair. This day the colored people were late. They 
came C. P. T.—colored people’s time—and they only got the leftovers. 
Now this made them real mad, and they all got together and decided 
that the next day they'd get the best of whatever was given out. So, 
when the Lord called ‘em all the next day, the colored men ran up 
to the throne faster than anybody else, and that day He was givin’ 
out feet. So they grabbed off the biggest share of the feet, and that’s 
why all colored people has big feet. 


Mr. Bolling was a great one for laughing at what happened 
to his people. Another one of his laughing-at-ourselves stories is 
this one on bear-hunting:— 


An old colored man went out bear huntin’, an he wouldn’ take 
a gun. His wife told him he better, but all he said was; “Shucks, 
woman! You's afraid of everthin. Ain’t no bear beat me yit!” 

Well, the old woman was watching out the window when she 
heard all this commotion and saw all this dust comin’ out of the 
woods! Then came this old man jest a-poundin’ the ground, with 
the biggest bear you ever seen right behind him. The old woman 
grabbed up the gun and shot the bear dead. After he caught his 
breath, the old man began to swell up. 

“Dat’s de way to bring em in... fresh on de hoof!” 

“Yeah,” his wife said, ‘“‘and dat musta been what the bear was a 
tryin to do, too!” 


My mother told me that of all the tales she remembered from 
her girlhood the one which amused her most was this tall tale 


told to her by her father. It is typical of another group of stories 
wherein the Negro outsmarts—or out-puzzles—the white man. In 
these tales we laugh but not only at ourselves. 
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A ship captain was looking around for a cook who could really 
serve a meal up fast. Finally a Negro chef told him he was so fast 
that he could pour water into a kettle, peel the potatoes, drop them 
into the water, boil them, and scoop them out before the water could 
wet the bottom of the kettle; and he was hired. The ship was sailing 
around the Horn, and it was beating before the wind one night 
when the captain walked into the galley. 

“Say, Tom, I thought you said we were going to have a big dinner 
at 12 o'clock.” 

“Yes sir, that’s right. We are.” 

“Well, Tom, I don’t see anything ready and you've only got five 
more minutes.” 

Well, the captain went out and came back in one minute. Tom 
was just standing around. Next minute came and went; Tom just 
stood some more. Two more minutes passed, and Tom got busy. He 
killed, drew, and roasted a pig, mashed potatoes, canned some pickles, 
caught, scaled and washed some fish, added all the trimmings, besides 
setting the table for forty men, and then served dinner at twelve 
o'clock sharp. 

The captain was too startled to eat. He called Tom to him and 
said, ‘““Tom, that was too fast! 

“O.K. captain!” Tom replied. Then he went to his bunk, packed 
up his clothes and before anyone could stop him, jumped overboard. 
Now this ship was the fastest thing bearing sails, but when she hove 
to her wharf in her Chinese port, there was Tom waiting on the dock 
calling, 

“Have you changed your mind, captain?” 

I have had so much fun going back through this collection 
of stories that I am reluctant to stop the journey, but at the risk 
of wearing out my welcome, let me spin you one more tale. This 
one came to me from my father and was told to him by his grand- 
father. It is typical of the folk-Negro who, while a religious man 


very often, is almost never stuffy about his religion. He is apt to 


have a hearty laugh at himself... and his minister, about whom 
he tells many a sly tale. And I think this is all to the good, for I am 
certain my mother was right when she told me that the more 
people laugh, the more God smiles. 
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Once there was a jack-leg preacher who used to love to call on 
Gabriel to blow his horn. This Sunday night he was doing the usual 
thing. When the church was empty, two little boys got a fish horn and 
climbed into the attic. The preacher that night had been telling his 
congregation just how wicked they all were. When he got them 
worked up, he started to shout. 

“Oh, Lord, these people are so wicked an’ sinful, an’ de whole 
worl is just lak we are. They ain’t one person here who's worthy of 
Your great mercy. Won't you please let Gabriel blow his horn? 
Gabriel, blow your horn!” 

“O-oo-omph,” the little boys blew! 

The preacher turned around and looked up toward the roof. 
Everybody got fidgety. Not certain he had heard aright he called 
again. 


“Blow dat horn! 


“OQ-o-o-omph!” This time louder. 
The old preacher’s knees began to quake and shiver. And the 


people were edging scared-like to the door. In a quavering voice the 
preacher called again. 

“Gabriel, if that’s really you, blow dat horn!” 

“O-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-omph!” 

This time it rattled the windows. Out the seats and down the aisles 
those people ran, shouting, screaming, fighting, biting, and kicking 
to get out of the door. The preacher was the last one to get out; 
and as he was running out, his long coat caught on the door knob. 
He began to perspire and then he yelled. 

“Gabriel, leave off holdin onto mah coat. You know I was only 
playin’. Whut’s de matter with you fool angels? Can’t you take a 
joke?” # 





ITALIAN TALES IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


By M. JAGENDORF 


HAD trouble with my eyes, so I went to the Doctor. The 

Doctor had a nurse who has dark brown eyes and a com- 

plexion ‘‘of summer giggling through the rounded trees.’’ So 
we began talking and the talking resulted, as it always does, in 
folk stories. 

Helen Rossi's father, Joseph Rossi, who is now 74 years old, 
came from the old country,—from Salerno in Italy. There his 
parents told him stories which he now tells to his children to 
bring a little simple pleasure into their lives in this madhouse 
of progress. He hopes they will tell them to their children some 
day, and Miss Rossi promises to do so when she has them. These 
are some of the stories “Pop” told her. 


The Hand of the Lord 


When we went into the woods, we would look for pine cones. 
When we found them, we would break the kernels of the cones 
to find the figure of a hand there. When we saw the hand, we 
knew it was the hand of the Lord. And it was the hand of the 
Lord! And I will tell you why it is there. 

When the Lord Christ walked on the earth, one day He had 
to flee from enemies into the forest. He ran and He ran, but soon 
the soldiers were almost upon Him. So what do you think He did? 
He made Himself so small He could creep into a kernel of a pine 
cone and hide Himself in it. 

So He hid Himself in the kernel of the pine cone, and the 
soldiers looked for Him all over and could not find Him. In 


the end they gave up and went back to the city. 
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When they were gone, the Lord got out of the pine cone, 
but He was in a hurry and His hand got stuck. He had to pull 
very hard to get it out. It came out, but it left a mark of His 
Holy Hand in the kernel. It is from those days on that you can 
see the likeness of a hand inside the kernel of a pine cone. 


A Miracle of a Saint 


Years ago there lived in the mountains near Salerno in Italy a 
little girl. She never saw any neighbors, she never spoke to any- 
one. She saw only the Lord with her eyes and spoke to Him with 
prayers day and night. 

She was virtuous and kind to all insects and animals anc 
beasts,—she really lived the life of a saint. 

One day she decided to go to the city. She walked down the 
mountains into the valley until she reached the shore by the sea. 
There were many boats there with gayly colored sails, and fisher- 
men sat on the yellow sand mending their nets. 

“Where will I find a holy church in which to pray?’ she said 
to the fishermen. 

The men, busy mending the brown nets looked up at her and 
answered with a little song: 


Cuofine salie e cuofine shene, 
Santa sportele aiuteme tu. 


This means amongst the Neopolitan fishermen: 


Basket go up and basket go down, 


Saint porthole (or any other place in which they put their fish) 
help me! 


Again she said: “Where will I find a church? I want to pray 
in it.” 


And again they answered: 


Cuofine salie e cuofine shene, 
Santa sportele aiuteme tu, 
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She asked the fishermen the same question for the third time, 
and again they repeated the same words and then they said, “You 
just say these words and you are sure to find a church.” 

So she walked along the shore repeating all the time: 

Cuofine salie e cuofine shene, 

Santa sportele aiuteme tu. 

Soon she saw three mauve seagulls floating slowly down the 
green water; then they came up into the blue sky and went off 
into the far away blue where a boat with orange sails stood. It 
was all so lovely to see that she stopped saying the words, and 
then when she tried to say them again, she could not—she had 
forgotten them. She ran back to where the fishermen were, but 
when she got there, they were gone. They were gone in theif 
green boats out into the blue water. She shouted and she shouted 
asking for the words to find the church, but all her shouting was 
useless. They were too far to hear her. 

She had to know the words, for she had to find the church. 
So excited and so eager was she, she forgot everything and began 
running in—no, on the water towards the boat of the fishermen. 
She ran on that ripply blue water as if it were solid dry land. 

The fishermen stopped fishing and sat or stood, eyes wide 


open looking at the miracle before their eyes. They knew they 


saw before them a great holy wonder which could be performed 
only by a saint. And from then on the girl has been held as a 
saint by the people living around Salerno. 

Note. I asked Miss Rossi for the name of the Saint. 

“Why, she has no name,” was the reply. “She is just a local 
saint, a kind of holy woman of this section. We have many like 
that.” 


The Resurrection of the Lord 


This is a story told around Salerno of our Lord Christ, and it 
is a way to teach children how simple was His resurrection. 
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The good Lord was on the cross, and the Roman soldiers were 


sitting around laughing and joking. But the women were standing 


around weeping and wailing. 

Then one said: ‘““We should not weep nor wail, for Christ will 
soon rise from the dead.” 

That made the Romans laugh even more. 

The hours went by, and the soldiers were getting ready for 
their noon-day meal. Before them were platters with brown 
roasted chickens, gravy, and bread, and fruit. The Romans began 
eating, but the women stood there sad and forlorn waiting for 
the Lord to rise. 

“You fools,” the Romans cried, “who ever heard of a man 
rising from the dead! He would first have to become alive again.” 

“He will rise; He is the Lord,” the women said, full of faith. 

“He will rise from the dead,” one of the soldiers cried, “when 
these dead fowls will rise from these platters and fly away.” 

Then the miracle happened! The roasted fowl rose from 
the platters, flapped their wings crying, “Cock-a-doodle-doo” 
and flew off. 

And right then Christ arose from the cross and flew into 


Heaven. 
The Woman and Her Two Daughters 


Not far from Salerno, there lived once a crochety woman who 
had two daughters. One was her own darling and the other was 
her sad stepdaughter. To her own daughter she gave everything 
in the world, but to her stepdaughter only hard work. 

One day there was no wood for the fire. So the mother said 
to her stepdaughter: “Go into the woods and get wood for the 
fire. Get plenty and be sure it is dry and hard.” 

Then she turned to her own daughter and said: “But you, 
my darling daughter, you sit on a soft pillow and I'll give you 
sugar candy.” 
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The stepdaughter went into the forest and began picking dry, 
hard wood, putting it into her corded bag. An old man with a 
long white beard came along the path and watched her. 

“Good day, sir,” said the little girl when she saw him. 


“Good day, little girl,” the old man said, “I see you know 
just what kind of wood to pick.” 


“Yes, my stepmother sent me to pick wood for the fire, and 
I know dry, hard knots burn best.” 

“I will help you,” the old man said. It was really St. Joseph, 
but of course the little girl did not know this. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, “but you don’t need to. I am young 
and strong, and I can work. You watch me, and we will share my 
bread and cheese.” 

“You are very kind, but I am strong too, though I have a 
white beard.” 

So the two of them, the little girl and the good Saint, gath- 
ered hard, dry, knotty wood and put it in the cord bag. 

They ate together, and the little girl was sorry when it grew 
dark and she had to leave. 

“I wish you could come to my house,” she said, “but I am 
afraid my stepmother would not like it.” 

“I thank you just the same,” said St. Joseph, “but I must go 
elsewhere.” Then he helped her put the bag on her back; and 
as he did so, he stroked it a few times. 

The stars had come into the sky when they were saying 
goodby to each other. 

“Look into the sky, little girl,” said St. Joseph. “There is a 
very beautiful star there.” 

She looked up, and the beautiful star from heaven came down, 
right to her forehead and made her so beautiful all the forest 
lit up. 

“Good night,” said St. Joseph and, “may God bless you.” 
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“Good night,”” said the little girl, “and may God bless you 
too.” And she went home. 

“What happened to you?” cried the stepmother when she 
saw how beautiful the girl was. She cried out in even greater 
surprise when she opened the rough cord bag and instead of 
wood found it full of gold. “What happened?” she kept on saying. 

The little girl then told her all about the old man. 

‘Tomorrow you, my darling daughter,” the woman said to 
her own daughter, “must go into the woods. I am sure you will 
come home even more beautiful and bring home diamonds 
instead of gold.” 

The next morning, the daughter went into the woods, and 
there she met St. Joseph. But instead of talking politely to him, 
she was cross and called him a blundering fool. 

She gathered some wood; and when she was ready to go home, 
he helped her with the bag, stroking it at the same time. Then 


he told her to look up into the sky. A star fell down, and a big 
piece of flesh, like a donkey's tail, came out on her forehead. 


The girl ran home crying; and when she came into the house, 
she threw the bag on the ground, and out ran no end of snakes 
crawling all over. They frightened the mother and daughter so 
much they ran away and were never seen. 

But the fame of the beatiuful girl spread far and wide until 


the prince heard of her. He came to see her, fell in love with her, 
and married her. # 





YARNS OF A CATSKILL WOODSMAN 


By NORMAN STUDER 


ERE are some of the stories told by Mike Todd during 

his two summers at Camp Woodland. 

Mike Todd is one of the few old-time bear hunters left 
in the State of New York. He was born in a log cabin in Dry 
Brook country of the Catskills in 1877, of a family of woodsmen 
and farmers. His great-grandfather, a soldier of the Revolution, 
was one of the first settlers of the area. In a lifetime of hunting 
Mike has killed 29 bears. Because of this record he has been 
characterized by the New York State Conservationist as “Mr. 
Bear of the Catskills.” 

But it is not alone because of his prowess as a bear hunter that 
Camp Woodland sought him out and engaged him as “resident 
folklorist.” We have been even more interested in his rich and 
varied memories of experiences that touch on many aspects of the 
age of homespun. He has rafted on the Delaware, peeled bark for 
long-gone tanneries, shaved hoops, split shingles, and sawed wood 
in a water-driven sawmill. He remembers in concrete detail the 
crafts of the household as he saw them practiced in his boyhood: 
the spinning and dyeing, the making of butter by dog power, the 
apple peels and the quiltings. Retired after 29 years atop Balsam 
Mountain as a fire observer for the State Department of Con- 
servation, Mike alternates between quiet winters in Dry Brook 
Valley and gregarious summers at a children’s camp. 

Mike Todd has been of invaluable help to our Catskill Folk 
Museum, operated by our work campers. In this Museum we have 
an accumulation of tools and relics gathered through fifteen years 
of visits to our Catskill neighbors. He instructs the youngsters 


in use of these familiar tools, and when the Museum is open, puts 
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on demonstrations of hoop-shaving and shingle-splitting. It has 
been most rewarding to have him with us, telling yarns, playing 
his harmonica to the accompaniment of rattling “bones,” teach- 
ing woodcraft and generally developing in city children a respect 
for the wisdom of old people self-taught in the school of exper- 
ience. 


rhe old woodsman loves children and enjoys telling them 
stories. His own hearty laugh punctuates every tale. He jokingly 
refers to himself as the “biggest liar in Ulster County.” We have 
selected a representative group of his stories, seeking to preserve 
as much as possible of the original flavor of his speech. 


Grandfather Todd 


Grandfather Todd was quite a feller, I guess. Justice of Peace 
a long while. He’d law himself right out of the country. Yes sir, 
him and a feller had farms that jined right above the other. The 
other feller had a big spring of water that run right down on 
grandfather’s land and they got into an argument over it. Grand- 
father had very little to do but dig a ditch and run the water 
down side of his land through a gully so it didn’t run across his 
medder. But, instead, he took it to a law suit and both of ’em 
lawed a mortgage on their places. 


Uncle Rube’s Headache 


George Gould—old man Jay Gould’s son—was visiting with 
Uncle Rube Todd over by Furlough Lake. Uncle Rube told 
about hunting bear and foxes. He was quite a hunter and he told 
about killing a bear. He told the truth, but George Gould 
wouldn't believe him. So George Gould told about hunting 
prairie chicken out West someplace. Gould said he'd killed 100 
prairie chickens before 10 o'clock in the morning. 

Rube’s father-in-law was listening, and he sees Uncle Rube 
shake his head—he didn’t believe the story. So he says, “Mr. Todd 
don’t seem to believe the story.” 
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Uncle Rube said, “Don’t doubt the truth of the story a damn 
bit, but it hurts my head to believe it.” 


Mike’s First Shot at a Bear 


When I was a young feller I used to gather balsam gum. I was 
about thirteen or fourteen years old. Well, I was going up the 
mountain, it was steep, and I had a shepherd dog with me. Dog 
was running around through the woods. All of a sudden I heard 
him a-barking and screaming and he came running down the 
mountain right toward me, and the bear after him. All I had to 
do was shoot the bear right in the face—hit or miss, and I didn’t 
know whether I hit or missed. But I do know the bear turned 
and run right up the hill and left. When I got up there, of course 
he was gone and I went right on gathering balsam. The first 
bear I ever seen and first I ever shot at. 


The Long Bear Hunt 


This was started in 1916 on the 16th of December and three 
of us—Sherwood Samuels, Jim Yorke, and myself—follered that 
bear twenty days, and I was on the track twenty days and they 
was on the track eighteen. There was two rainy days that they 
didn’t go into the woods. We struck the bear on the divide 
between the Beaverkill and the Willowemoc. He had a hole all 
fixed up there to go in and laid on top of the rock outside of it. 
He hadn't had anything to eat for several days and he didn’t get 
anything to eat after. He run right back, he backtracked, and 
went right off down the Beaverkill and went more’n halfway to 
French Woods and the Delaware River and back. We raced him 
twice down there and back and played all kinds of tricks and 
tried to get ahead of him on the run there and he'd dodge every 
time. We didn’t get a shot at all and after a while he had me 


running up there and we lost him several times, picked him up 


and got started again. More snow came and blocked the tracks—a 
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young blizzard. We travelled eighteen to twenty miles a day, 
starting early in the morning and quitting at night. Sometimes 
we'd have to walk to eight or nine o'clock at night to get out of 
the woods to a place where we stayed. We never did have 
trouble finding a place. The Beaverkill used to be full of folks, 
especially at the upper end of it, and so the Willowemoc, and the 
West Branch of the Neversink. A good many of them are gone 
now, but in those days there was always folks ready to put us up, 
and I knew a good many of them. 

The next morning we'd start up again, going back to the spot 
where we'd left the bear, and take up the trail. 


We ran into another gang of hunters and one of those fellows 
throught he was quite slick. They tried to get in ahead of us. 
I know the country pretty well, if I do say so, and I was right 
down on my own stampin’ ground by now. The other gang 
went with us one day and the next day they didn’t show up. 


I said, “They're playing some shenanegans and they're going to 
fix to get aliead of us.” 

I started the bear and gave the others directions where to 
stand on the runways. The runways are places where bears usually 
travel. Three runways come off of Eagle Mountain, one at the 
head of Ryder Hollow, one in the Notch and one down on the 
Big Indian side. They'd be right there to kill him if he came 
their way. 

I knew pretty well where the bear would lay within a half 
mile or so, and I then got between the bear and the other gang. 
That was a trick I could play because I knew the country so well. 
I followed the bear right over and went over to the other side. 
There was snow that night. The day before it was raining a bit 
and it thawed. It was noisy going and I stepped on his track and 
stepped along easy. Well, I see where he broke off a balsam bush 
about an inch and a half thick and dragged it into a hollow log 
to lay on. About the time I discovered him where he was, I turned 
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around to see his head coming out of there and he got his bods 
out. 

Then I shot at him. I had been telling those fellows I was 
with I was going to point my old gaspipe—that was what I called 
my rifle—at that bird if I ever see him. When I shot, he never 
flinched. He went on and I felt kind of foolish, thinking I'd 
missed him. I couldn’t see how I did it, as I figured I could tell 
within a four-inch circle where the bullet went in. I overhauled 
on him and broke his shoulder next time, and knocked him down. 
He went a ways and fell over. The first shot had put a bullet 
through the side of his heart. 


Poachers 


Old man Reuf had a lot of land on the West Branch of the 
Neversink. He was an Englishman and pretty harsli on poachers. 
There was an old man and his son who lived on Hunter Moun 
tain, by the name of Jack and Beebe Smith. They was good men 
with rifles, and they used them somewhat careless sometimes. 
Well, they got into an argument with creek watchers on Old 
Man Reuf’s land one day. So one morning Old Man Reuf was 
out fishing with a fly, and crack went a rifle and his fishpole 


fell right in two. He was in a fix for a while. He got another 


fishpole, and in a day or two he was fishing again and the same 
thing happened. It was a fact, too, because Old Man Reuf told 


me so himself. 

Ed Berhans was one of the first game protectors appointed by 
Governor Hill, and he went up to see Smith because there was a 
lot of partridges snared and Ed wanted to get evidence on some- 
body. He had a bottle of whiskey, and he went to the door and 
knocked. The woman come and opened the door and he spoke 
to her and asked if her husband was home. She was sitting there 
with a Winchester rifle—a 30-30—in her hand and she asked him 
what he wanted. He said he'd come up to give the boys a drink 
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and talk to them a while. She said for him to set it right there 
on the door sill and leave this place jes a quick as you can. So 
that’s what he done. 


Hiring a Spy 


I was in that myself a little when Joe De Silva was game 
protector. He and I was always good friends, and he asked me 
quite a little to do some spying for him. I asked him whether he 
had a grudge against me. ‘““‘What do you mean?” he said. 

I said, “If I took that job in this country, I'd get shot.” 


A Bark Peeler’s Life 


They peeled a Jot of bark for the tanneries in the old days. 
That was hard work. Men worked fifteen to sixteen hours a day 
in the bark woods—from sun to sun was the rule. The men got 
covered from head to foot with the sticky sap from the hemlock 
trees. 1 see em just as sticky you'd take off a pair of overalls and 


let ‘em dry and they'd stand up by themselves. It was the spring 
of the year and another thing they had a lot of trouble with in 
the bark woods was the gnats—no-see-ums. They'd just kill you in 


warm and cloudy weather. You'd daub your face with kerosene 
and tar. In the shanties they'd use smoke—a house full of smoke 
to drive out the gnats. 

Contractors would hire a gang of men to peel bark, and there 
was a man down around Shandaken that had about a dozen 
working for him and living in a shanty. His name was Conrad. 
He didn’t feed ‘em too good and they had a lot of bad butter. 
It didn’t smell too good and it didn’t taste too good. So they 
made it up that Judd Todd—he was one of twelve sons—would 
ask the blessing at the dinner table. He got down to the table 
and he says: 

Oh Lord of Love 


Look down from above 
And give us something better; 
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We're crammed and jammed and daily damned 
With Conrad’s stinking butter. 


Saved by a Bark-Peeling Spud 


This is a story handed down by my father and from my 
grandfather to him. 

There was a colored man named George Cannide who was an 
escaped slave, they said. He came to Kingston, kept drifting by 
hook or crook and stayed at the Parkers’ at Big Indian. George 
finally left the Parkers’ and crossed the mountain to Dry Brook 
to work for Grandfather Todd in haying. He'd go back and forth 
over the mountain, and he once went over in the winter to get 
his bark-spud because he had a job to come over and peel bark 
for old man Hiram Graham the next summer. On his way back 
with the bark-spud a drove of wolves got after him. It was night— 
moonlight night—and he couldn't climb a tree or he'd freeze to 
death, it was so cold. 

He knowed where there was a holler tree-stump eight or nine 
feet high. A part of the tree had split off and he could get into 
the half circle and defend himself. He jumped in and they 
couldn’t get in behind him and he killed five wolves with that 
bark-spud. A bark-spud is a wicked thing, a good heavy one with 
a blade onto it. 


Shenanigans at a Skimmelton 


When a couple'd get married they'd raise hob—sometimes take 
‘em right out of bed at night. I and a feller carried an anvil 
weighing a hundred and fifty pounds about two miles to a place 
where they was going to have a skimmelion. On the bottom of 
the anvil was a hole into it about an inch square. It had been 
drilled deep in there. Then we'd take a hardwood board and 
make a plug for the hole, and take a chisel and gouge into the 


plug so we could put a fuse in, and fill it full of blasting powder. 
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Then put the plug right back in there and set the fuse off. Frank 
Fairburn—a young lad a year older than I—we took it back of the 
house and set it on a wagon right under a winder thinking we'd 
be smart and set it off. We had an old wet bag to throw over the 
anvil so they couldn't see the sparkle of the fuse inside the house. 
Ihe man opened the winder and stuck his head out just about ten 
or fifteen seconds before it went off. I was standing there with 
the wet bag and throwed it in the man’s face and knocked him 
right back out of that winder and about that time, whang! it 
went off and knocked every glass out of the winder. It was a close 
shave for him. 


Fast Work in the Oats Field 


1 had a big field of oats cut down. There was apple trees 
down through the field, and I made a bet with a man that was 
there. I told this feller I'd bet him a dollar that I could rake up 
two sheaves of oats and make two bands and tie one and throw 
it up in the air and tie the other up before the first struck the 
ground. 

He ‘lowed he'd bet the other dollar, so we bet. I raked up the 
two sheaves side by side close to the apple trees. So I tied one 
sheaf and throwed it right up in the top of the apple tree and 
then tied the other one before he could get the first one down 
out of the tree. 


Cage Corbin, Stagecoach Driver 


Cage Corbin, a comical feller, drove a stagecoach from Delhi 
to Kingston. On the way Cage used to stop at all the taverns, and 
sometimes they'd have to tie him to the stage after he’d been 


drinkin’, to keep him from falling off. He'd gather up the reins of 


his four-horse team, run a figure-eight right out on the street. 
Then somebody'd throw down a silver dollar and he’d turn over 
the dollar with his wheel right on the edge of it. He’d run to 
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the depot and holler, “All Aboard” and they figured that he 
could drive safely after all that. All the business men along the 
road would trust him, too, and send their money to the Kingston 
bank with him. 

They had toll gates along the turnpike every few miles. The 
stage company paid its tolls quarterly. They were behind in 
payments and a little down below Margaretville the toll keeper 
wouldn’t let Cage through. So he unhooked his leaders, took a 
chain and tore the gate right off an drug it out of the way. Then 
he hooked up his team and went on. 

One winter night it was drifted pretty bad and Cage couldn't 
see the road. He was on top of Palmer Hill near Andes and he 
left the highway and started right across the fields. Some passen- 
ger asked, “Do you know this road?” 

“Yes, yes,” he answered, “I know every rock in this field.” 

Pretty quick he hit a big rock and the coach upset. 

‘There, be Jesus,” he said, “is one of ’em.” 

Yes sir, this Corbin was a comical feller. On the Fourth of 
July he used to dress up in a winter suit and vest, wear a straw 
hat with no top, with his hair standing on end, and in broad 
daylight he'd carry a lighted lantern. 


Closest to the Fire 


This ain't no tale—it’s a true story. Very near as old as I am, 
but not quite. It happened in Delhi. An agent named Lyons 
traveled around on horseback taking orders for everything; orders 
for hardware, groceries, clothing stores. He even took orders for 
fruit trees. 

Well, this fall Lyons came to a hotel in Delhi during court 


week. Delhi is the county seat of Delaware County. He was wet 


and cold and he came into the main room and found a gang 


of lawyers seated around the fireplace. They wouldn't give Lyons 
a seat near the fire, so he sat off to one side. 
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The lawyers started asking questions of one thing or the other. 
They said, “You travel all over the State, what’s the customs in 
Unadilla?” Another asked, “What's the custom in Roxbury, 
Hobart?” They were making fun of him. One feller thought he'd 
be a little smarter than the rest. He said, “You've been all over 
the State. What’s the customs in Hell?” 

Lyons said, ““They’re just about the same as they are here—all 
the lawyers closest to the fire.” 


A Fish Story 


An old fellow went along the highway right alongside the 
river. And a young fellow set there fishing. The old man asked 
the young fellow had he had any luck. The young one said, “No, 
not today, but the other day I was fishing here by the deep hole 
and I caught a black bass 36 inches long. Have you been fishing?” 

It takes an awful big one to be 18 inches long, so the old man 
said, “Yes, I was up here by the rocks in the deep hole. I got 


my line snagged and I pulled and pulled, and after a while I 
pulled up a lantern—all lit. It had been burning all night.” 
“You old liar!” says the young man. “What you telling me 


such a story as that for?’ 
‘Tell you what,” the old man said, “If you'll take 18 inches 
off that bass, I'll blow out the lantern.” ca 





OC enka 


WITCHCRAFT ON LONG ISLAND 


By MISS KATE W. STRONG 


ROM goulies and ghosties 
And long-legged beasties 
And things that go bump in the night 


Good Lord deliver us.” 


Such, I imagine, were the feelings of most of our ancestors 
in the “good’’ old days. | am proud to think that in Setauket 
they only once had a witchcraft scare. It was in 1665, ten years 
after the town was settled, that Ralph Hall and Mary, his wife, 
were accused of witchcraft. Where they came from or where in 
Setauket they lived, I have never been able to find out. All I 
know is the account of the trial as recorded in the Secretary of 
State's office, Book A, relating to the Court of Assizes. 

On the second day of October, 1665, they were tried at the 


Court of Assizes in New York, charged with witchcraft. The 


jurors were Thomas Baker of Easthampton, foreman of the jury; 


Captain John Symons of Hempstead; Mr. Hallock of Jamaica: 
Antony Walters and Thomas Wandall of Marshpathkill; Mr. 
Nicolls of Stamford; and Balthazer de Heart, John Garland, Jacob 
Leister, Antonio de Mill, Alexander Munro, and Thomas Searle, 
of New York. The prisoners were brought to the bar by Allard 
Anthony, Sheriff of New York; the following indictment was read: 
(It is interesting to note that whoever wrote that indictment was 
careful to run no risk of being sued for libel.) 

“The constable and overseers of the towne of Seatalcott, in 
the east riding of Yorkshire, upon Long Island, do present, for 
our soveraigne lord the king, that Ralph Hall, of Seatalcott afore 
said, upon the 25th day of December, being Christmas day last, 
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was twelve months, in the fifteenth year of the raigne of our 
soveraigne lord Charles the Second, by the grace of God, king 
of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, defender of the faith, &, 
severall other days and times since that day, by some detestable 
and wicked arts, commonly called witchcraft and sorcery, did (as 
is suspected) maliciously and feloniously practise and exercise, 
at the said town of Seatalcott, in the east riding of Yorkshire, on 
Long Island aforesaid, on the person of George Wood, late of the 
same place, by which wicked and detestable arts the said George 
Wood, (as is suspected) most dangerously and mortally sickened 
and languished, and not long after, by the aforesaid wicked and 


detestable arts, the said George Wood (as is likewise suspected) 
died. 


“Moreover, the constable and overseers of the said towne of 
Seatalcott do further present for our soveraigne lord the king, 


that some while after the death of the aforesaid George Wood, 
the said Ralph did (as was suspected) divers times by the like 
wicked and detestable arts, maliciously and feloniously practice 
at the said town of Seatalcott, on the person of an infant child 
of Ann Rogers, widow of the aforesaid George Wood deceased, 
by which wicked and detestable arts, the said infant (as is sus- 
pected) most mortally sickened and languished, and not long 
after, by the same wicked and detestable arts (as is likewise sus- 
pected) died: 

“So the said constable and overseers do present, that the said 
George Wood and the said infante childe, by ways and means 
aforesaid, most wickedly, maliciously, and feloniously, were (as is 
suspected) murdered by the same Ralph Hall, at the time and 
places aforesaid, against the peace of our soveraigne lord the king, 
and against the laws of this government in such cases provided.” 

A like indictment was also read against Mary Hall, his wife. 
But no witnesses came forward to testify against them. Both Ralph 
and Mary Hall pleaded not guilty, and “threw themselves to be 
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tried by God and country.” The jury brought in the following 
verdict: 

“We have severally considered the case committed to our 
charge against the prisoners at the bar and, having well weighed 


the evidence, we find there are some suspicions by the evidence 


of what the woman is charged with, but nothing considerable of 
value to take away her life; but in reference to the man we find 
nothing considerable to charge him with.” 

The court decreed that the man should be bound body and 
goods for his wife's appearance at every session as long as they 
should remain within its jurisdiction. Then they were released. 
The following document tells of the closing of the case: 

“A release to Ralph Hall and Mary, his wife, from the 
recognizances they entered into at the assizes. 

“These are to certify to all to whom it may concerne that 
Ralph Hall and Mary, his wife (at present living upon great 
Minifords island) are hereby released and acquitted from any and 
all recognizances, bonds of appearance or other obligations 
entered into by them or either of them, for the peace or good 
behavior, upon account of any accusation or indictment upon 
suspicion of witchcraft, brought in to the court of assizes against 
them, in the year 1665; there having been no direct proofs nor 
further prosecution of them since. 

Given under my hand, at Fort James in New York, this 21st 
day of August 1668, 

R. Nicolls.” 





THE CHILD-STEALING WITCH 


By LKUGENIA L. MILLARD 


© FOLLOW out the endless variations of the game of 


the witch,” wrote Mr. Newell in 1890, “would require 


a volume.” ' There are, indeed, a great many different 
forms of the “Child-Stealing Witch’’ still current among the chil- 
dren of New York State. From Annina Mitri of Cohoes comes 
the following version in rhyme, called “The Magic Salt:” 


One child is chosen to be the mother, another to be the old witch. 
The rest of the players represent the children. 
Mother: Children, children, heed me well, 
A wicked witch lives in the dell. 
Don’t you leave your home this day, 
Or let the pot boil over while you play. 
The Mother goes away. 
Che first child in line says: 
Oh, sisters, see the fire is dead. 
The food won't cook. We shan't be fed. 
A few coals of red I shall get. 
Now, wait for me and don’t you fret. 
Phe sister is caught by the witch. 
The Mother returns. 
Ihe Mother: Rap, rap, Mother's here. 
Let me in, my little dears. 
Ihe Children: Oh, Mother, the fire is dead. 
Sister is gone and we aren't fed. 
The Mother: Oh, dear! Oh, dear! as I knew, 
That wicked witch has her, too, 
The same action is repeated until all the children have been 
taken by the witch. 
The Witch: Apples, apples, buy my apples, 
Young and tender, once rosy and slender. 
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The Mother: What is this that | hear? 
I seem to feel my children near. 
The Mother buys one apple. 
The Witch sings as she goes away: 
Her own darling does she chew. 
To her I'll sell the others, too. 
Phe Mother: Pretty apples round and red, 
I pour some salt upon your head. 
Oh! my child, you are not dead; 
Oh! my child, you are not dead. 


Miss I. Young, who played another version of the game while 
at school in Cambridge, Washington County, claimed that this 


child’s drama, involving supernatural elements, required ten 
1e 


players. The characters were the mother, her seven children, the 
hired girl, and the old witch. The mother first named her children 
after the days of the week, beginning with Sunday and ending 
with Saturday. Next, she instructed the hired girl: 


I’m going downtown to light my pipe. 

I won't be back till broad daylight. 

You take care of the children. 
After she walked away, the old witch came stealing in. First, she 
sent the hired girl on an errand; then, she stole one of the chil 
dren. Soon the mother returned. She missed her child and asked, 
“Where's ————?"’ The hired girl would answer that the child 
Was upstairs, in the attic, or downstairs, in the cellar. The mothe 
searched and reported that the child was not there. Then, the 
hired girl admitted that the witch had taken the child. The 
mother continued the dialogue by warning the maid to be more 
careful another time. ‘The action was repeated until all the chil- 
dren were stolen. The mother pursued the witch and tound that 
all her children had been baked into pies. She inquired, “Have 
you any ———— pie?” If the mother named the correct kind of pie 
that represented her stolen child, the child was freed from the 


witch’s spell and ran safely home. When all the children had 
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been thus disenchanted, the play began again with a new cast of 
characters. Dramatic acting was essential for complete enjoyment 
of the game. 

A third version, which comes from Jack Gibson of Albany, 
illustrates the battle of wits between the persistent mother and 
the procrastinating witch. The old witch steals the children and 
hides them. Then, the mother searches as far as the witch’s house 
and inquires, “Where are my children?” The witch answers, “I 
gave them bread and jam and sent them down the Stoney Road.” 
The mother makes believes that she is trudging down the Stoney 
Road. She returns and asks again, ‘““Where are my children?” This 
time the witch says: “They returned. I gave them a drink of 
water and sent them down the Crooked Road.” The mother imme- 
diately searches down the Crooked Road. At last, she suspiciously 
returns and asks, “May I go into the house?” The witch replies, 
“Your feet are too dirty.” The mother offers, “I will take off my 
shoes and put on glass slippers.’’ The witch objects, “They will 
cut up my rugs.” The mother says: “I will put on satin slippers. 
May I come in the house?” When the witch can no longer think 
of answers to evade her, she consents. Sometimes the witch 1s 
persuaded by gold slippers and answers, “All right, then, you may 
come in.” The mother looks in the cellar and finds her children. 

In the older sections of Albany, the game is often played on 
front steps or stoops. According to Elias Albert, the children start 
playing by sitting on the steps. The older sister is at the top 


watching them. The mother stations herself in the vestibule, sup- 


posedly the house. The devil reigns under the stoop in the lower 
entry. After everyone is located in his or her proper place, the 
devil comes up and carries off one or more of the children, saying 
first, “I'll spit in your eye, if you don’t give me a match.” After 
he is gone, the sister calls out, “Mother, mother, the teakettle 1s 
boiling.’” The mother commands, ‘Turn it off.” The daughter 
answers, “I can’t.’ The mother calls, “Turn it off with a rusty 
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spoon.” The answer comes back, “I haven't any.’ The mother 
suggests that the daughter use a fork and a knife, but she receives 
the same negative response. Finally, she comes down and says, 
“Where are my children?’ Her daughter answers, ‘“The devil took 
them.” “Go down and get them,” the mother directs. “I'm afraid,” 
claims her daughter, ‘‘because there is a devil down there.” Both 
together they go down to get the children. The devil makes a 
noise, which frightens mother and daughter. They continue this 
action until the devil captures all the children, including the 
daughter. Also, in this version, the devil gives all the children 
names of pies, which the mother must guess in order to get her 
children back. If she cannot guess them all, she must give up and 
let someone else become mother. 

Other versions identify the power of evil as Dixie or Gypsy. 
Variants can be found in which chocolate cake or butterscotch 
ice cream substitutes for apples or pies. The fruit or pastry remain 
in the most common formulas, however. The thwarting of the 
power of evil and the ultimate disenchantment of loved ones by 
guessing or by solving correctly a problem constitute features that 
are familiar to folk-tales as well as to folk games. In commenting 
upon the supernatural beings involved in tradition of this sort 
Stith Thompson observed: 


Nothing but evil can be said for witches and their like, or for the 
devil. Some of the traditions of witches resemble fairy legends, but 
never enough to affect the essentially evil nature of the witch.* 


Certain distinctive aspects of our rhymed version are deep 
rooted in superstitious lore. The child who acts as witch or 


malevolent spirit invariably limps grotesquely and is associated 


with the need of a fire or light. These two characteristics have 
long constituted in folk thought a basis for suspicion of the Black 
Arts. Corresponding traits can be found in Greek lore of ancient 
times. Borrowing coals is a custom well known in European 
countries. Parallel examples of an individual's going to neighbors 
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for live or red coals can be cited among the traditions of Italy, 
France, and Sweden. Fire and salt were long associated with May- 
Day superstitions in Ireland. For example, John Mooney tells us 
that ‘To give out either fire or salt on this day is to give away the 
year’s luck.” * In the version of the game which the informant 
called ““The Magic Salt” the dying fire serves as an omen at the 
beginning, and the sprinkling of salt becomes a medium of resus- 
citation and disenchantment at the end. 

A curious Roumanian charm, discussed by M. Gaster in Folk- 
Lore (1900), has much in common with the long history of the 
child’s game of the witch. In a scholarly manner Gaster traced this 
single item of supernatural and superstitious lore over a period of 
two thousand years. In one of his variants the evil spirit set out 
for Bethlehem to steal the Holy Child but was repulsed by the 
archangel Michael. Mr. Gaster also pointed out the identical 
features of a love-charm found in a sixteenth century manuscript. 
Concerning the discovery, Mr. Newell remarked that Gaster had 
succeeded in following the charm ‘from the heights of the Car- 
pathian Mountains through Roumania, the plain of the Balkans 
to old Byzantium, through Palestine, and as far as the valley of 
the Nile.” ‘ The game of the child-stealing witch, depending upon 
the same circle of ideas as the ancient charm, may well have been 
of literary origin, finding its way into Europe from the Orient. 
The charm and the game seem to be merely separate develop- 
ments of the identical theme. 

1W. W. Newell, “Game of the Child-Stealing Witch,” JAFL, iii (Jan.-Mar., 
1890) . 148. 

“Stith Thompson, The Folktale, (1946), p. 250. 

+ W. W. Newell, “Game of the Child-Stealing Witch,” JAFL, iii (Jan.-Mar., 
1890) . 143. 

#W. W. Newell, “Game of the Child-Stealing Witch,” JAFL, xiii (Oct.-Dec., 
1900) . 299-300; Folklore, x, 1900. 

For another published version of the game, from Niagara County, see Mrs. 


Julia Hull Winner's “Two Traditional Games from Western New York;” in NYFQ 
for Summer, 1955, pp. 122-125. 





LORE OF NEW YORK 
STATE'S PIONEERS 


By THE EDITOR 
HE LARGE registration at Cooperstown (July, 1955) in 


a seminar devoted to the lore of New York State's ploneers 


indicated so much interest in this subject that I have 


decided to publish the Bibliography distributed at the seminar, 


together with the outline of topics which we tried to follow. 
Probably a number of Societies devoted to State and Local History, 
as well as school and college classes, will find here suggestions 
for profitable study; also there are hundreds of readers who may 
wish to make individual investigation. | am sorry that you all 
could not have heard Miss Edith Cutting talking on her specialty 
of Farm and Barn Lore and telling stories; or Miss Janet Mac- 
Farlane talking about Food and Recipes; or Professor Charles 
Wallis discussing old epitaphs that he has collected and pub- 
lished; or Miss Ellen Stekert and Mr. Frank Warner singing the 
old songs, with lusty choruses sung by the Seminar’s members; 
or Dr. Moritz Jagendorf telling tall tales of Johnnie Darling. 
In one way or another nearly a hundred people “got into the act” 
and had a good time. 

On the very first day we agreed to limit our study to those 
pioneers who settled between the Revolution and the Civil War, 
in the counties west of the Hudson and in the North Country, 
though it is my conviction that all Yorkers of the first and 
second generation have been pioneers. In a previous summer a 
seminar had been devoted to Immigrant Lore, and last summer 
Dr. Arthur Parker had conducted a seminar about the lore of 
the Iroquois Indians. The resourceful Dr. Louis Jones, founder 
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and director of the seminars, will find ways to honor our pioneers 
again as he did this year when he had Dr. Carl Carmer conduct a 
study of “York State Patterns.” 

Now here are the topics discussed at the seminar which might 
have been called ‘““The Golden Age of Homespun” if Mr. Jared 
van Wagenen, Jr. had been the chairman. Actually I used the less 
imaginative title of ‘Lore of New York State’s Pioneers,” as ] 
have said. Perhaps you could invent a more accurate title. 

Topics 

Monday. Hardships and Conflicts. 

1. Wars. 
2. Indians, friends or foes? 
3. Moving in. 
4. Hunger and poverty. 
5. Wild animals. 
Tuesday. The Pioneers Organize. 
1. Churches. 
2. Schools. 
3. Courts. 
4. Transportation on rivers, trails, turnpikes, canals, railroads; 
the Underground Railroad. 

Wednesday. Entertainment. 

1. Ballads and other songs: British, Sea Songs, New American 
Songs. 

2. Dances and Play-Parties. 

3. Raising, Huskings, Bees, Hop-pickers’ fun. 

Thursday. Folk-Literature. 

1. Proverbs. 

2. Riddles. 

3. Place-Names. 

4. Epitaphs. 

5. Tales: tall, trickster, supernatural. 
Friday. Farm and Barn. 

1. Planting lore. 

2. Weather signs. 

3. Medical lore. 

4. Food and recipes. 
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Saturday. Folk-Heroes and Heroines. 

1, Indians: Skenandoa, Red Jacket. 

2. Negroes: Sojourner Truth, Harriet Tubman, Frederick 
Douglass. 

. Injun-Fighters and Frontiersmen: Tom Quick, Tim Murphy, 
Nat Foster, Nick Stoner, Moses Van Campen. 

. Boasters and Strong Men: John Darling, Bill Greenfield, 
Joe Call. 

5. Tricksters and eccentrics. 


The summer issue of our Quarterly was intended to present 


materia! useful for Dr. Carmer’s seminar and the one which I had 
the pleasure of conducting. But in addition a selective biblio 
graphy was handed out for the guidance of those who might wish 
to read further. See whether your local library can furnish most 
of the items. If not, why not? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. History: Political, Social, Economic 

Flick, Alexander C., History of the State 6f New York, 10 vols., 1937. Columbia 
University Press. Still in print. 

Ellis-Frost-Carman-Syrett, a one-volume History to be published, probably in 
autumn of 1956. Cornell University Press. 

Hedrick, Ulysses P., A History of Agriculture in the State of New York, 1938 
N. Y. S. Agricultural Society. 

van Wagenen, fared, Jr., The Golden Age of Homespun, 1953. Cornell University 
Press. 

French, J. H., Gazetteer of the State of New York, 1860 

Turner, Orsamus, Pioneer History of the Holland Purchase of Western New York, 
1849. 

Simms, J. R., The Frontiersmen of New York, 1882. 

Halsey, F. W., The Old New York Frontier, 1901. 

New York History. 1920—. Published January, April, July, and October by the 
N. Y. S. Historical Ass'n. From 1900-1919 the Association published an annual 
volume of Proceedings. The Quarterly costs $5 a year (membership) ; separate 
copies are $1.25. 

2. Cooperstown Region 

Jones, Louis C., Cooperstown. Revised edition on sale at the bookstore in Fenimore 
House, 1953. 

Cooper, Judge William, A Guide in the Wilderness, 1810. Reprint on sale in the 
bookstore. 
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Cooper, J. F. (grandson of the novelist), Legends and Traditions of a Northern 
County, 1920, 1936. 

Frost, James A., Life on the Upper Susquehanna, 1951. Columbia University Press. 

Carmer, Carl, The Susquehanna, 1955. Rinehart and Company. 


3. Folklore 


Gardner, Emelyn E., Folklore from the Schoharie Hills, New York, 1937. University 
of Michigan Press. 

[hompson, Harold W., Body, Boots & Britches. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
published in 1940; new printing (8th) in 1955. 

Cutting, Edith E., Lore of an Adirondack County, 1944. Cornell University Press. 

Cutting, Edith E., Whistling Girls and Jumping Sheep, 1951. Farmers’ Museum, 
Cooperstown. 

New York Folklore Quarterly, 1945.—. Published March, June, September, Decem- 
ber. $3 a year; separate copies 75c. 

Cutting, Edith E. and Harold W. Thompson (Eds.), A Pioneer Songbag: The 
Stevens-Douglass Manuscript, 1841-1856. Unpublished manuscript of song-texts, 
no music; may be published soon 


4. Hlistory and Folklore 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins, The Erie Canal, 1953. Random House. 

Carmer, Carl, The Hudson, 1939. Rinehart. 

Hislop, Codman, The Mohawk, 1948. Rinehart. 

Graham, Lloyd, Niagara Country, 1949. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 

White, William Chapman, Adirondack Country, 1954. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 





SCOTTISH FOLKLORE IN 
BROOKLYN 


By MAUREEN MAZZEFI 


ROM the time I was a little girl I have been told many 

stories by my grandfolks, and very often one of the elders 

has quoted a proverb or saying which has made the rest of 
us respond with a “What was that?’ The proverb was explained 
and then we laughed at its validity. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Rice Park, aged 76, from whom I col- 
lected materials for this article, are both Glasgow born. They 
agree that the Scottish people of today are still economically 
managing their money. They are like farmers in the size of break- 
fast they eat—oatmeal being a daily favorite, ham and eggs, saus- 
ages, toast and coffee with milk too, Fish is another favorite dish, 
but, if you visited my grandmother more than once, you would 
soon find out that soup is considered a daily necessity too. The 
soup is made with many vegetables and is relished by all who 
smell or taste. 

When my grand{folks were in their teens, they were at a dance. 
At this time cosmetics were just coming out and were disapproved 
by nearly all. My grandmother's family have all had very rosy 
cheeks, and many of the girls at the dance accused her of wearing 


this new war-paint. She had to prove to them that it was no kind 


of make-up, by washing and re-washing her face for them. At 76, 
she still has a nice rosy complexion and says it must have been the 
most inexpensive soap a fatherless child could use—brown soap 
the mother used to scrub the floors with. 

Scottish humor is dry. One of my grandfather's favorite jokes 


(it must be his favorite, since he “pulls it” on every newcomer) 
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is to tell the person to pick up his left leg and grandfather will 
prove that he has two left feet. When the victim has one leg 
raised, grandfather asks which leg is on the floor. All normal 
people say it’s their right leg on the floor, but they are soon 
informed it is left on the floor. 

The Scots’ biggest holiday is New Year’s Eve when they must 
have a visitor before they are allowed to leave their home. The 
whole family is together up until this time. The “first-footer” may 
not come empty-handed, and a dark-haired man is luckier than 
anyone else. Whether the present is an apple, a coin, or a piece of 
food, or some other gift, it will be accepted with sincere gratitude. 

From my family’s Scottish proverbs the Editor of the Quarterly 
has selected and arranged a few which he thinks that American 
readers might like best. Admirers of Robert Burns will expect to 
find sayings about love, marriage, and family life. Sometimes these 
are tender, sometimes “pawkie’” (sharp in humor). If some of 


these proverbs are found in other countries, it may be significant 
that they are used in Scotland. 


Nobody’s sweetheart is ugly. 

Honest men marry soon, wise men never. 

A kiss and a drink of water is but a tasteless breakfast. 

Wives and wind are necessary evils. 

Scorn not the bush that shields you. 

A son’s a son until he gets a wife; a daughter's a daughter all 
the days of her life. 

A father’s blessing bigs (builds) the town (house); a mother’s 
curse can ding it down. 

When children are young, they make their parents’ heads 
ache; when they are old, they make their parents’ hearts ache. 

Old wives and bairns (children) make fools of physicians. 
(Perhaps this proverb belongs in some other class.) 


Scotland is famous, of course, for industry and thrift. Here 
are a few of my not numerous sayings on these two subjects: 
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A going foot is always getting. 

Come day, go day, God send Sunday. (Lazy servants wishing 
for payday.) 

Half-acres bear always good corn (grain). The idea is that a 
little holding of land can be well cared for. 

Eaten meat is ill to pay. 

Be ready with your bonnet but slow with your purse. 

Ask your purse what you should spend. 

Put two pennies in a purse and they'll creep together. 


Some of the memorable proverbs show rather cynical observa- 
tion. In this type the Scots seem to rival the French:— 


If the devil were dead, folk would do little for God's sake. 

He that does you an ill turn will never forgive you. 

Give is a good fellow, but he soon wearies. 

Lock your door and keep your neighbors honest. 

A flayer (coward) will always have a follower. 

He that gets, forgets; but he that wants, thinks on. 

All’s lost that’s put in a broken dish. (Favors to ungrateful 
and useless people.) 

Count silver after all your kindred. 

Get the word (reputation) of early rising and you may lie in 
bed all day. 

A good pair of breeks will cast down an old coat. (A new 
friend may lessen the esteem in which an old one is held.) 

An unhappy man’s cart is easy to overthrow. 

A collie has the brains of a man—and the ways of a woman. 

He that shows his purse bribes the thief. 

A wager is a fool's argument. 


Those last two sayings are perhaps better classified as warnings. 
Here are a few more:— 


The day has eyes, but the night has ears. 
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The devil's boots don’t crack. 
Never bite unless you make your teeth meet. 


The Scots are reputed to be fond of certain beverages. Here 
are a couple sayings about drinking: — 


Dry bargains bode ill. 


He that buys land buys stones, 
He that buys beef buys bones, 
He that buys nuts buys shells, 
He that buys good ale buys nothing else. 


For a last and very different type of proverb there is the one 
which can be used for comfort. In earlier centuries the poor may 
have said: “He that seeks alms for God's sake begs for two.” That 
saying may be somewhat out of date, but not this one: “When 
one door shuts, another opens.” There are a dozen beautiful 
meanings for this final saying: ‘““The evening brings all home,” 
or in the original language, ‘““The e’ening brings a’ hame.” 


# 


A LOOMIS ANECDOTE 


By GAIL PEEBLES 


ENOWNED throughout Central New York State for 
their notorious lawlessness, the extinct Loomis Gang has 
become a legend of fascination and adventure. 
Acquaintances and victims of their illegal maneuvers have told 
and retold stories of the Loomis Gang until their great-great- 
grandchildren are still reliving and retelling them today. It was 
my good fortune to hear of a typical Loomis escapade from one 
of these grandchildren—Mrs. Flora Moyer Emerick. 
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The tale actually centers about two well bred horses, the 


proud possessions of Mrs. Emerick’s grandfather, a farmer. The 
date was approximately 1860; the territory involved was Oneida 
County. 

One morning the farmer began his daily chores, only to dis- 
cover that one of his valuable horses was missing. His neighbors 
became enraged at the news. The Loomis Gang, who were sus- 
pected of taking the horse, had been destroying and _ stealing 
valuable property, without penalty for such a long time that the 
farmers were finally determined to find the missing horse and to 
bring about justice in their own way. Armed with guns, pitch- 
forks, and clubs, they began a futile search in neighboring towns 
and villages. One of their small group finally suggested that they 
hitch the mate of the missing horse to one of the ‘buggies’ they 
were riding in. 

As they reached Oneida Valley, a horse neighed from a field 
they were passing. The one hitched to the “buggy” suddenly 
stopped and neighed also. He had found his mate and they were 
calling to each other. 

Confirming the farmers’ suspicions, the horse was being 
guarded by a member of the Loomis Gang. This Loomis, seeing 
that he was the cause of the threatening and impatient approach 
of the farmers, ran into a wooded area adjoining the field. The 
angry farmers pursued the fleeing culprit and were at length 
able to overtake him. His pleas of innocence and fervent struggles 
to free himself were in vain. 

This particular Loomis was brought to trial, tried, and con- 
victed. He served his sentence in Auburn State Penitentiary. 
A dangerous and violent member of the Gang had met defeat at 
the hooves of two devoted and inseparable horses. + 





FOLKSAY IN JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


By BARBARA FISHER 


AYINGS of the kind that I have heard in Johnstown are 
used by young and old. Possibly they are typical of the 


town’s sense of humor; possibly they are used in many other 
American towns. 


I. Question and answer:— 


. Have you seen Mary? 
She just went around the corner with a rat in her mouth. 
. Have you seen John? 
He just went around the corner in a cement rowboat on 
wheels. 
. Have you seen Bob? 
Last time I saw him, he was stackin’ bee-bees in a broken 
coke bottle. 
. What are you doing? 
Playing tiddle-winks with manhole covers. What does it look 
like? 
II. Emergencies:— 


Hold ‘er, Hezzy, she’s headed fer the grain-barrel. 
. Hold ’er, Luke, she’s a-raring. 


Head for the roundhouse, Nellie; they can’t corner you there. 
Easy sneezie! 


III. Mock challenges:— 


. Wet noodles at twenty paces! 
. Cream puffs in a telephone booth. 
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IV. “Yours ull ——” 


Parkerhouse rolls. 
. Chickens pick their teeth. 
. Bear Mountain dresses. 
. The mountain peaks. 
. The cows blow their horns. 
Hell freezes over and the Devil skates out. 


MORON JOKES 


By MYRNA MT. PLEASANT 


ORON jokes are again traveling throughout the 


United States, as one may gather from the following 
collection. 

These jokes were told to me by Anne Luppeno, 21, Little 
Falls, New York; Frances Tarasek, 19, Lowville, New York; 
Esther Taylor, 20, Auburn, New York; and also my brother 
Russell, 17, and sisters, Elaine, 13, and Brenda, 11, from Syracuse, 
New York. 

1.—Why did the moron throw the clock out the window? 
Ans.—He wanted to see time fly. 

2.—Why did the moron take a ladder to church? 
Ans.—He was going to high mass. 

3.—Why did the moron creep past the medicine cabinet? 
Ans.—He didn’t want to wake the sleeping pills. 

4.—Why did the moron throw butter out the window? 
Ans.—He wanted to see a butterfly. 

5.—Why did the moron take a yardstick to bed? 
Ans.—He wanted to see how long he slept. 
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6.—Why did the moron drive his car over the cliff? 
Ans.—He wanted to test his airbrakes. 

7.—Why did the moron take some bread to the street corner? 
Ans.—He wanted to get some trafhc jam. 


8.—Why did the moron put corn in his shoes? 


Ans.—He wanted to feed his pigeon-toes. 
9.—Why did the moron take hay to bed with him? 
Ans.—He wanted to feed his nightmare. 
10.—Why did the moron run around the bed? 
Ans.—He wanted to catch up on some sleep. 
11.—Why did the moron salute the refrigerator? 
Ans.—It was General Electric. 
12.—Why did the moron cut a hole in the rug? 
Ans.—He wanted to see a floor show. 
13.—Why did the moron cut off his arms? 
Ans.—He wanted to wear a sleeveless sweater. 
14.—Why did the moron cut off his hands? 
Ans.—He wanted to write shorthand. 
15.—Why did the moron cut his arm at the elbow? 
Ans.—He wanted to see if there was any beer in the joint. 
16.—Why did the moron put his father in the refrigerator? 
Ans.—He wanted to have some cold pop. 
17.—Why did the moron kill his mother and father and put them 
under the stairs? 
Ans.—He wanted to have a stepfather and stepmother. 
18.—Why did the moron go up on the roof? 
Ans.—He heard the drinks were on the house. 
19.—Why did the moron jump off the Empire State Building? 
Ans.—He wanted to be a hit on Broadway. 
20.—Why did the moron sit on his clock? 
Ans.—He wanted to be on time. 





COUNTIES (DUTCHESS): 
THE GREEN FLY MONSTER 


By AUGUSTA KNAPP OSBORNE 


HIS story was often told me by my Uncle John Knapp 
who lived just south of Fishkill Village in Dutchess 
County, in an old stone house built by Hendrik Kip in 
1737 and now identified by a state historical marker. Directly to 
the north of his farm was that of Henry Haight, whose broad, 
level, evenly planted fields of corn presented rows as precise as 
if drawn by a musical-staff marker. The huge fields, which then 
were neatly edged with the careful featherstitching of criss-cross 
rail fences, today follow another pattern of mathematical regular- 
ity. Where once the corn was drilled in even rows of parade- 
ground perfection, the numerous small cottages of a housing 
development project now follow the lines of the old furrows. 
Henry Haight was as straightforward and methodical as his 
corn fields, but his hired man, Jake, was of an entirely different 


character. One year when the spring run of shad in the Hudson 


River was nearing its peak, Jake felt a keen desire to enjoy a fish 
fry with old friends who set their nets near the fishing banks off 
shore at New Hamburgh. With difficulty he persuaded his 
employer, who knew him well, to lend him a rig for the evening 
so that he could drive the few miles to New Hamburgh to enjoy 
some fine-flavored Hudson River shad, which, as any good 
Yorker should know, is far superior to the Delaware variety. 
Early one balmy spring evening Jake set out, full of eager 
anticipation for a most delightful party, jovial companions, tasty 
shad, perhaps even some rare oysters and clams, if the “fish boat” 
had come up the river, and all other accompaniments necessary 
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for the full enjoyment of the fish-fries served at the local tavern. 

However, there was one feature of the trip that caused Jake 
some trepidation. About mid-way between Fishkill Village and 
Wappingers Falls, through which his route passed, the Albany 
Post Road led through a dismal and fearsome swamp. The early 
Dutch settlers had named it the “Grun Vly” from its pools of 
scum-covered stagnant water; later residents of the area Anglicized 
the name to “Green Fly’; its modern neighbors know it by this 
same title. 

Local residents solemnly repeated, with relish, stories of 
hideous and supernatural animals that, from hiding places deep 
in the dense thickets and among the stunted, twisted trees of the 
marsh, lured would-be pursuers across the bogs and into the 
quicksands with which the swamp was said to abound. Any lonely 
traveler compelled to journey along this stretch of road at night 
whipped his horse and bravely whistled as he hastened through 
the section where the shadowy swamp reached to the very edges 
on both sides of the narrow dirt road. 

As the sunlight had not yet disappeared when Jake left home, 
he drove through the swamp bravely enough, although somewhat 
hurriedly, and pressed on to the joys awaiting him at New Ham- 
burgh. At the tavern the actual feast surpassed his most optimistic 
expectations. The shad had been running bigger and better than 
ever that year; some long-absent friends had joined the party; 
the drinks, so necessary after the thirst-inducing fish, were on the 
house. 

Far longer than he had planned, Jake lingered to savor the 
pleasures of what might be his only fish-fry of the season. At last 
he started for home, in some haste, for Henry Haight had exacted 
a promise that the horse should be back in the stable at a reason- 
able hour. With no other care to worry him, Jake sang to himself 
and talked to the horse for the first few miles of the homeward 
journey; but as the way dipped down into the gloomy area where 
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the Green Fly almost swallows the road, he grew uneasy. Visions 
of all the weird animals that were reported to infest the swamp 
taunted him; stories of the fate of foolhardy men who had 
recklessly ventured off the road nagged his memory; a foreboding 
chill cooled his high spirits. Only last week he had heard accounts 
of an uncouth animal, larger than a bear, that had been sighted 
near this spot by an awed but veracious traveler. 

Feeling somewhat fortified by the refreshments that he had 
enjoyed, Jake whipped up the horse for a sudden sprint that 
would quickly leave the Green Fly behind him. As he reached 
the bottom of the grade and felt assured that the worst danger 
was past, a huge form suddenly dodged from the shadows beside 
the road. Afterwards Jake described the fearful object as standing 
higher than a man, waving two forelegs toward him, and having 
fierce, glittering eyes as large as saucers. As Jake in panic lashed 
the frightened horse, the beast lunged at him with the wildly 
waving paws, missed, but clutched the blanket that covered Jake's 
knees and dragged it from the buggy. 

Down the road to Fishkill clattered the wagon with the horse 
now needing no whip to run his fastest, and Jake too terrified to 
dare look back to see whether the creature was in pursuit. 

At the old Dutch church in Fishkill the road takes a sharp 
turn; but instead of slowing down Jake urged the horse to greater 
speed, for in the rustle of the trees in the churchyard he could 
hear the chuckling of Harvey Birch, who had escaped from 
imprisonment in that church during the American Revolution 
and who now laughed at other persons in distress. Barely avoid- 
ing upsetting the rig, Jake turned the corner and raced on, a 
short distance remaining to the safety of the Haight farm. 

In the morning Henry Haight, although annoyed at the 
nervous and lathered condition of the horse, could not overlook 
the loss of a brand-new blanket. As soon as the chores were done, 
Jake, taking along my uncle’s hired man, Wes, to provide pro- 
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tection, returned to the swamp in an attempt to retrieve the 
missing property. 

Without difficulty they located the spot where the monster had 
appeared, for the wheel and hoof marks left by the speedy get- 
away were still plainly visible in the dirt road, but the blanket 
was nowhere in sight. Looking closely, they discovered a trail 
made by something which apparently had been dragged through 
the mire. Not daring to risk Mr. Haight’s displeasure, they 
gingerly stepped from hummock to hummock until they reached 
a tangled thicket where they found the blanket, muddy and 
bedraggled, caught in the bushes. Scattered across the blanket 
were several prints of huge, mud-stained paws and a few snagged 
places where sharp claws had caught in the wool! 

With such indisputable evidence the reputation of the Green 
Fly, already known to be the lair of snakes and wild cats, 
increased in horror until few cared to risk the dangerous trip 
through the swamp after dark. Today, fifty years after Jake's 
fearful experience, the New York State Police occupy a barracks 
on one edge of the swamp; a peat moss and humus extracting 
company has a warehouse at another side; and the wide, concrete 
lanes of route 9 follow the same path that Jake traveled, but no 
one gives thought to the Green Fly monster from which he fled. 


Author's note: Viy was the Dutch word for swamp. Grun was one form of 
the word for green and described the thick scum that covered pools of stagnant 
water; sometimes the word was spelled griin, sometimes grune (as in modern 
Dutch, I believe) . . . The story was told to me about forty years ago; the account 
of this adventure was usually told to prove the existence of strange creatures in 
the swamp. Jake's “salad days” were probably around 1900 or a little earlier. 
His friend Wes, when I knew him, was rather old. # 





FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 


(SEVENTH GRADE): 


PROVERBIAL COMPARISONS AND EXPRESSIONS 
FROM RURAL LIFE 


By CARLOS pe ZAFRA, Jr. 


S COORDINATOR of general education in Charlotte 
High School, Rochester, N. Y., | have found that one 
type of folklore is of considerable interest to seventh- 


grade pupils in their study of the development of agriculture in 


New York State and of its influences upon our lives today. As 
the percentage of rural population decreases in our State, as 
horses disappear from our farms, we are reminded of formei 
times by every-day phrases of rural origin. You may call these 
phrases “proverbial comparisons and expressions’ as the 
N.Y.F.Q. does, or you may call them “figures of speech.” To 
older readers of this journal most of the following sentences and 
phrases may seem trite, but in a city’s seventh grade many will be 
unfamiliar. Surely they constitute the basis for a fine lesson in 
the American idiom for our young people, and pupils will enjoy 
adding to a list which is here given “‘for a start.’ 

There are whole sentences, such as: Don’t count your chickens 
before they're hatched; Don't look a gift horse in the mouth; 
She's as mad as a wet hen; The grass is always greener on the 
other side of the fence; He's as stubborn as a mule; He’s as strong 
as an ox; Hold your horses!; You can lead a horse to water but 
you can’t make him drink; That's like locking the barn door 
after the horse has been stolen; That's as hard to find as a needle 
in a haystack; He’s got the cart before the horse; He's a beaver 
for work; He works like a horse; He eats like a pig; Make hay 
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while the sun shines; You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear; He’s like a bull in a china shop; She’s as busy as a bee; He’s 
as skinny as a bean pole; A rolling stone gathers no moss; A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush; You can’t tell the depth of a 
well from the length of the pump-handle; It'll never be noticed 
on a trotting horse; Don’t put all your eggs in one basket; Don’t 
cross your bridges until you get to them; etc. 

There are also such phrases as: smart as a whip; a nest egg; 
a pig in a poke; horse sense; a horse laugh; horsing around; as 
cool as a cucumber; sowing his wild oats; drunk as a hoot owl; 
feeling his oats; like water off a duck’s back; as gentle as a lamb; 
as soft as down; as slow as molasses in January, etc. 2 





SONGS: TWO BALLADS OF THE 
FRENCH-INDIAN WAR,1763 


By PHILIP WHITAKER or Utsrer County, New York 


TRANSCRIBED BY LOUISE HASBROUCK ZIMM 


HE FOLLOWING ballads, handwritten in a small manu- 

script notebook, were discovered among papers relating 

to the Whitaker (Whittaker) family of Ulster County in 
the files of the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society 
Library, 122 East 58 Street, New York City. They have been 
copied exactly as written. 


A NEW SONG OF THE FRENCH AND INDIANS MISTAKE 
AT LAK GORGE TO THE TUNE OF CHARLS OF SWEDEN 


1) Come Loyal Subjects Now draw Near 

And listen to my Story 

Of Indians And the Base Monsieurs 
Who Lost their Aim of Glory 

On September the Eight Day 
at Lake Gorge where Johnson Lay 

they thought to Show the English Play 
But they were much Mistaken. 


Flushed with Joy a late Defeat 
Thought Johnson to Surprise Sir 
But Now the Villians have been Beat 

They do alow he is wiser. 
Then ever for them to give way 
But English Corage he ill Display 
as for a truth the french Man Say 
they found they were Mistaken. 
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At Eight in the Morning did begin 
Our English to attack Sir 

who wisely for to bring them In 
fought and Retreated Back Sir 

until our Cannon they came Nigh 
from whence we let our Bullets fly 

Bager* Says monsieurs Now we die 
me find me am mistaken 


there major General was killed 
and his Superior taken 
Which when the trench King comes to hear 
He will Set his Heart a acheing. 
But Royal Gorge will Pleasure feel 
when they this news to him reveal 
To Show We have hearts as true as Steel 
to make the French Mistaken. 


* By God 


; az te 


Sage 
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5) Brave Johnson he received a Shot 
But that did him No alter 


he stuull remained upon the Spot 
Indeed he could not faulter 
Bold Lyman too most Resolut 


Like a Lion did Dispute 
To Show the french men for a truth 
they Soon should be Mistaken 


Now to Conclud Lets Drink a Health 
First to George our King Sir 
Next to the brave Generals 
Of whom we chuse to Sing Si 
and to the army great and Smal 
Who caused the french and Indians fall 
Hoping that they may beat them all 
And they no more mistaken 


Finis 
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A NEW SONG TO TRUE BORN SONS OF FREEDOM TUNE 
BRAVE HADDOCK IS UP THE STREIGHT BOYS 


1) You true Born Sons of Freedom 

O Listen to the Sound 

Of proud King Lewis Subjects 
Incroaching on the Grounds 

Of Glorious George of England 
Whome Long we Wish to Reign 

Lets make No doubt But we can Roal 
the Vermin of again 


) Our hope is precious Freedom 

True Walue may be Seen 

By every British Subject 
Let him be ever so mean 

for he is indeed Much Greater 
Than Lewi’s richest Slave 

Who cant command his Goods Nor Lands 
if them His King Should Crave 


No persons in their Senses 
Would quit this precious Land 
suppose the Slavish Wretches 
were very Near at hand 
There is No true son of freedom’s 
But will his Cuntry aid 
Against monsieur Both fur and Near 
and Never Be afraid 


4) Lets pray No Better News Sirs 

May ever reach his Court 

And his Ohio forces 
Abandon every fort 

So all our towns and cities 
Be strongly fortified 

Heell cry morblue tis very true 
that Land a to me is denyed. 


Finish 
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Philip Whitaker His Songs This 13 Day of July 1763 


Notes: The date of the battle of Lake George was September 8, 1755. Johnson 
is of course William (later Sir William) Johnson (1715-1774) he was given 
command of the Crown Point enterprise by Governor William Shirley of 
Massachusetts. The French Major General who was killed must have been 
Legardeur de Saint-Pierre. His “superior” who was “taken” was the Baron 
Dieskau. “Royal Gorge” was King George Il. “Bold Lyman” was Connecticut's 
Phineas Lyman (1715-1774), Major-General and second in command under 
Johnson. In the second ballad, “King Lewis” was Louis XV of France. Bagar is 
evidently “By gar,” a French oath which can still be heard in northern New York 
State; Morblue is French morbleu, of course. Walue, a curious spelling for value, 
may show the influence in Ulster County of the speech of its many German 
settlers, or it may indicate some such English pronunciation as can be found in 
Sam Weller’s dialect .. . . Philip Whitaker was too young to have taken part 
in the battle described, though some close relative could have been there. # 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. Philip Whitaker, the writer of the ballads, was 
born August 29, 1742, in or near the Town of Kingston, New York and lived in 
the same location on a farm located near the present highway to the Catskills. 
His ancestry on the paternal side was English, but many of the maternal lines 
were Dutch, and he himself was bi-lingual, as shown by entries in the notebook 
in Dutch as well as English. He married Sara Van Gaasbeck at the Kingston 
Dutch Church, December 16, 1765. His only recorded child was a daughter, 
Margaret, born September 5, 1782, who married Peter Sharp. A descendant of 
theirs, Miss Lucy Sharp, still lived on the ancestral acres until her death a few 
years ago, and was well known to the present writer. 

It is interesting that Philip Whitaker served on the American side during 
the Revolution. He was a private in the First Regiment of Ulster County militia. 
(Sources: Kingston First Dutch Church Register: James A. Roberts, New York in 
the Revolution as Colony and State: Whitaker Bible records, copied by the present 
writer, published in the New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, vol. 
75; also “The Romance of a New England Girl in the Esopus”, an account of 
the Whitaker emigrant and his wife, by the present writer in same, vol. 70.) 

THE TUNE. “Charles of Sweden’ is used for several songs in the 18th 
century, including “Come, Jolly Bacchus” and “The Constant Lover.” Mr. Philip 
L. Miller of the 42nd Street Library in New York kindly furnished me with a 
photostat taken from W. Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time [1859], vol. 
2, pp. 657-8. I had previously located “Charles of Sweden” in Chappell’s Old 
English Popular Music, 1893 ed., pp. 109-10. The other tune I have not yet located. 
Its title perhaps refers to Admiral Nicholas Haddock (1686-1746). The “Streight” 
possibly refers to the Straits of Gibraltar and to some naval engagement in the 
British-Spanish War, c. 1740-41. 

Singers will observe that the tune here published does not “fit” perfectly the 
Whitaker text, but it fits about as well as old British ballads fit the tunes to 
which we sing them. # 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF RECENT 
BOOKS, ARTICLES, AND 
RECORDINGS 


By THE EDITORS 


THE FOLLOWING list includes a few books which are of interest 
only to scholars. The others, for which prices are indicated, will make 
pleasant gifts for friends who are not special students of folklore. Edi- 
tors and officers of the N. Y. F. S. who make the recommendations are 
Botkin (B), Jagendorf (Ja), Jones (Jo), Thompson (Tn), Tyrrell 
(Ty), and Wallis (W). 


{[. Books 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins, Grandfather Stories. 1955. Random 
House. $3.50. Very entertaining tales of the Erie Canal, Sam Patch, 
the circus, Harriet Tubman, etc. (Jo, Tn) 


Adkins, Edwin P. and others, Setauket: The First Three Hundred 
Years: 1655-1955. 1955. David McKay Co. Inc., New York. Material 
collected by Miss Kate W. Strong and others; booklet prepared by pro- 
fessors and students of the Albany State College. Excellent for Long 
Island backgrounds. (Tn) 

Boatright, M. C. and others, Texas Folk and Folklore. Texas F. S. 
Pubs., XXVI, 1954. Southern Methodist Univ. Press. $5. Selections 
from past publications. (B) 

Botkin, B. A., Sidewalks of America. 1954. Bobbs-Merrill. $5.95. 
First important collection of urban lore, including “contemporary” 
folklore, material from a number of cities in New York State. Includes 
nearly 40 pages of songs with tunes. (Tn) Prof. Wallis recommends 
also Dr. Botkin’s Treasury of Railroad Folklore, 1953, listed last year. 

Carmer, Carl, The Susquehanna. Rinehart’s Rivers of America 
Series. 1955. $5. Cooperstown, Pennymite wars, Molly Maguires, South- 
ern tier tales, etc. cb, Jo, Tn, 

Cazden, Norman, Dances From Woodland, 1955, 2nd Edition, $1. 
Write to Dr. Cazden at 84 Keeler Ave., Bridgeport 6, Conn. square 
dances from the Catskills (Tn) 

Colum, Padraic, A ta of Irish Folklore. 1954. Crown. $5. 24 
songs with tunes included. Some Irish-American lore (Mr. Dooley and 
others) ; scanty material from North Ireland. (B, Tn, W) 

Covarrubias, Miguel, The Eagle, the Jaguar, and the Serpent. 1954. 
Knopf. $15. (Ty) 

Felton, Harold W., with Foreword by B. A. Botkin, Fire-Fightin’ 
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Mose. Knopt. $2.75. “Our first folk hero of the city” (New York). (B, 
a 

’  Fishwick, Marshall W., with Introduction by C. Carmer, American 

Heroes—Myth and Reality. 1954. Public Affiairs Press. $3.75. (B) 

Gaer, Joseph, The Adventures of Rama. 1954. Little, Brown. $3. 
Distinguished book for children. Also The Fables of India. 1955. 
Little, Brown. $3. (B) 

Gard, Robert, Grassroots Theater: A Search For Regional Arts in 
America. 1955. Univ. of Wisconsin Press. $4. Pp. 13-45 describe use of 
New York folklore for plays at Cornell under Prof. Drummond. (Tn) 

Herrmann, Paul, translated by Michael Bullock, Conquest by 
Man. 1955. Harper. $6. (Ja) 

Horan, James D. and Paul Sann, Pictorial History of the Wild 
West. 1954. Crown. Chapter I has accounts of the Loomis Gang and of 
N. Y. State’s “Cowboys in the Revolution”. Then you find interesting 
pictures and stories about the Western outlaws. (Tn) 

Klein, Alexander, The Empire City. 1955. Rinehart. $5.75. (Ty) 

Kremer, Edmund P., German Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases 
with Their English Counterparts. 1955. Stanford University Press. 
Useful only for those who read German. (Tn) 

Leach, MacEdward, The Ballad Book. 1955. Harper. $7.50. 842 
pages. British and American texts, no tunes. Admirable general intro- 
duction and also scholarly notes for each ballad. (Tn, Ty) 

Newswanger, K. and C., Amishland. 1954. Hastings House. $5. 
Charming pictures with letterpress; a fine addition to Pennsylvania 
lore. (B, Tn) 

Polin, Claire C. J., Music of the Ancient Near East. 1954. Vantage 
Press, Inc. (Tn) 

Price, Robert, Johnny Appleseed, Man and Myth. 1954. Indiana 
University Press. $5. (B, W) 

Randolph, Vance, The Devil’s Pretty Daughter and Other Ozark 
Folk Tales. 1955. Columbia University Press. Valuable notes by H. 
Halpert. $3.75. (B) 

Rattray, Jeanette Edwards, Ship Ashore! 1955. Coward-McCann. 
$5. Long Island shipwrecks. (Tn, Ty) 

Ritchie, Jean, Singing Family of the Cumberlands. 1955. Oxford 
University Press. $4. Includes words and tunes for 42 songs. (B, Tn, 


Roberts, Leonard W., South from Hell-fer-Sartin: Kentucky 
Mountain Folk Tales. 1955. Univ. Of Ky. Press. $3.75. Includes many 
tales transmitted from the British Isles, several tales of Irish num- 
skulls, and some local legends. The narrators have not the fictional 
skill of Chase or Randolph, but the notes are very useful and the book 
will be welcomed by folklorists who believe in the exact recording on 
tape of folktales. (B, Tn) 

Sandoz, Buffalo Hunters, 1954. Hastings House. (W) 

Schorger, A. W., The Passenger Pigeon, Its Natural History and 
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Extinction. 1955. Univ. of Wisconsin Press. $7.50. These pigeons often 
figure in stories told by N. Y. State’s early pioneering families. (Ja) 

Sloane, Eric, American Barns and Covered Bridges. 1954. Wilfred 
Funk. $3.95. (Ty) 

Thomas, W. Stephen, Arthur Caswell Parker: 1881-1955. A 
pamphlet, Rochester History, for July, 1955. About the great authority 
on Iroquoian folklore who died in January. If you wish to get a copy 
of this biographical monograph, write to City Historian, Rochester, 
N. Y. Public Library. (Tn) 

Wannan, Bill, The Australian: Yarns, Ballads, Legends and Tra- 
ditions of the Australian People. 1954. Australasian Book Society. 
Melbourne, 8s, 6 d. (B) 

Weinrich, Uriel (ed), The Field of Yiddish: Studies in Yiddish 
Language, Folklore, and Literature. 1954. sang Circle of New 
York, Columbia University. 17 essays, 4 on folklore, plus literary bib- 
liographies of such writers as Sholem Aleichen and Y. L. Perretz. (Tn) 

Weiser, Albert, The Modern Renaissance of Jewish Music. 1954. 
Bloch Pub. Co., Inc. Part I is historical; Part Il tells about such 
composers as Saminsky and E. Bloch. (Tn) 

Weiser, Francis X., The Easter Book. 1954. Harcourt, Brace. Cus- 
toms and lore from beginning of Lent to Ascension Day. Companion 
volume to the author’s The Christmas Book. (Tn) 

Wolfenstein, Martha, Children’s Humor: a psychological analysis. 
1954. The Free Press; Glencoe, Illinois. Based upon studies conducted 
at a private school in N. Y. city. Strong Freudian emphasis. The au- 
thor found that riddles and “Little Moron” stories were favorites at 
the “latency period”, about ages 6-11. (Tn) 


Il. Articles 


From the very large number of articles on folklore recently publish- 
ed the Editor would like to mention: 

Bascom, William R., “Four Functions of Folklore,” in Journal of 
American Folklore, vol. 67, no. 266 (Oct.-Dec., 1954), pp. 333-349. 

Cotten, Rena M., “Gypsy Folktales,” In JAF, vol. 67, No. 265 
(July-Sept., "54) , 261-266. 

Franz, Eleanor W., “Jerusha Maria and Her Songs,” in North 
Country Life for Winter, 1955, pp. 57-65; installment No. 1 of a series 
of N. Y. State folklore. Two tunes included. The same issue contains 
valuable short articles on “The Defence of the Schell Blockhouse” in 
the Revolution, ““The Year Without a Summer,” and Samuel Kirkland. 

James, Willis Lawrence, “Romance of the Negro Folk Cry”, in 
Phylon for the first quarter of 1955, pp. 15-30. Very important sug- 
gestions regarding the source of Negro American music. 

Jansen, William High, “Tell Us a Riddle, But in Rhyme,” in 
Kentucky Folklore Record for April-June, 1955, pp. 25-30. 

Kurath, Gertrude P., “The Tutelo Fourth Night Spirit Release 
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Singing [Iroquois], in Midwest Folklore for Summer, 1954 (1V, No. 
2), PP. 87-105. With tune. 

Walker, Warren S., “Dan’'l Stamps: Tall Tale Hero of the River 
Country [{Illinois},” in Midwest Folklore for Fall, 1954 (IV, No. 3), 
Pp. 153-160. Most amusing hero of tall tales discovered in recent years. 
Dr. Walker is a native of N. Y. State and has contributed to the 
N.Y. F. Q. 

National Conference American Folklore for Youth sells mimeo- 
graphed copies of separate articles, bibliographies, and collections, 
including L. C. Jones’s “Folklore in the Schools/ A Student Guide for 
Collecting Folklore’ (4 pp), and E. L. Millard’s “Star-Spangled Folk- 
lore/ A Selected Bibliography for Secondary Schools” (29 pp). Write 
to Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 


III. Recordings 


As usual, we give you first the choices of our specialist Dr. Tyrell, 
President of the N. Y. F. S.: 

1. American 

American Story Tellers, Vols, 1 and Ill. Cook LP, 5001 and 
5009. 1954. 

Ballads of the War of 18:2. Folkways LP, FP-48-3 and FP-48-4. 
1954. 

Ballads of the Civil War. Folkways LP, FP-48-7 and FP-48-8. 
1954. 

Courting Songs. Elektra LP, EKL-22, 1954. 

Solomon Valley Songs. Folkways LP, FP-23. 1954. 

Whaling Songs and Ballads. Stinson LP, SLP-69. 1954. 

. International 

Folk Music of Greece. Folkways LP, P-454. 1955. 

Four Pence A Day. Stinson LP, SLP-79. 1955. 

Music of India. Angel LP, 35283. 1955. 

Nova Scotia Folk Music. Elektra LP, EKL-23. 1955. 

World Library of Folk and Primitive Music. Columbia LP, Vols. 
I-XIV. 1954. 

3. Children 

Birds, Beasts, Bugs and Little Fishes. Folkways LP, FP-710. 1955. 

More Songs to Grow On. Folkways LP, FP-709. 1954. 

The Story of Jazz. Folkways LP, FP-712. 1954. 

. Miscellaneous 

The Glory of Negro History. Folkways LP, FP-752. 1954. 

Millions of Musicians. Folkways LP, FP-60. 1954. 

Dr. Botkin is enthusiastic about a new Series, The Columbia 
World Library of Folk and Primitive Music, “Columbia Masterworks 
LP,” 1955, of which he says: “With notes, texts, and translations by 
experts for each country, illustrated with photographs, these records 
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are the first of thirty or forty albums in a series which will constitute 
the most ambitious, authentic, and authoritative library of folk and 
primitive music in existence—a complete archive of world traditional 
song, dance, and instrumental idiom and performance. A must for 
every collector.” Specifically he lists the following, all collected and 
edited by Alan Lomax:— 

Vol. I. Irish Folk Songs. SL-204 

Vol. Il. African Music from the French Colonies. SL-205. 

Vol. 111. English Folk Songs. SL-206. 

Vol. [V. French Folk Music. SL-207. 

Vol. VV. Australian Aboriginal Songs—Songs from Eastern New 

Guinea. SL-208. 
Vol. VI. Folk Songs from Scotland, Lowland and Highland. SL- 
209. 

Vol. VII. Indonesian Music. SL-210. 

Vol. VIII. Canadian Folk Songs. SL-211. 

Vol. IX. Venezuelan Folk and Aboriginal Music. SL-212. 

Vol. X. Bantu Music from British East Africa. SL-213. 

Vol. XI. Folk Music from Japan: The Tyukyus, Formosa, and 

Korea. SL-214. 

Vol. XII. Indian Folk Music. SL-215 

Vol. XIV. Spanish Folk Music. SL-216. 

Vol. XV. Yugoslav Folk Music. SL-217. 

At the Cooperstown Seminars many of the people who enjoyed the 
singing of Ellen Stekert asked the Editor about the most recent LP 
recording which she has made. It is called “Ballads of Careless Love, 
Love Songs from Great Britain and the United States.” This includes 
fourteen songs with brief notes by your Editor. The price is three 
dollars. You can get this LP at any time after October first, 1955, by 
sending to Cornell Recording Society, Ithaca, N. Y. The number is 
CRS-10050. Ea 





FOOD AND RECIPES: SOME 
FOOD PROVERBS 


By JANET R. MacFARLANE 


ROM Poor Richard comes a charming bit: “He that drinks 

hus Cyder alone, let him catch his Horse alone.” 

Collected in New York, 1934, by Martin, and now in The 
baxviuers’ Museum library: “You don’t know a man until you've 
eaten a barrel of flour with him.” 

From western New York State, the home of apple pic and 
cheese, according to the collector, Pauline M. Holtz, comes this 
bit: 

“A piece of pie 
Without the cheese 


Is like a kiss 
Without the squeeze”. 


Mesdames Holtz, Sprowls, Hoadley and Johnston, all 1955 


seminarians at Cooperstown, turned in the following couplets: 


“Sing before breakfast 
Cry before Supper”. 
“Sing before you eat, 
Cry before you sleep”. 
“An apple a day 
Keeps the doctor away”. 
“An onion a day 
Keeps the neighbors away”. 
If you spill salt, to avoid had luck throw grains over your 
left shoulder. 
If you drop a knife you will have a man visitor, if a fork, a 
woman, or a spoon will bring a child before noon. 
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If you drop a dishcloth you will have company. 

Eating carrots will make the hair curly. 

Also three more proverbs: “The way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach.” “You can catch more flies with molasses 
than vinegar.” “If you are tough you are tough as tripe.” 


And lastly an admonition to a talkative person: “Let your 
vittles stop your face.” # 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN anno WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
READING AND WRITING 


TV CROCKETT. The present revival of Crockett is a tall tale, the 
real hero of which is not so much Davy as TV. For the folklorist the 
Crockett craze possesses more than passing interest. It not only throws 
light on the ways of folklore and popular culture, but has produced 
considerable lore of its own. Here are a few items from my notebook, 
reaching halfway across the country. 

A Croton friend in the fur business rejoiced in the run on coonskin 
caps that gave a shot in the arm to a sick and nervous industry. He 
told me that when the supply of coonskins ran out, the furriers began 
to cut up the unsanitary raccoon coats of the Twenties — ironic 
comment on the distance between the Twenties and the Fifties) and 


then started using rabbit skins. (More recently, I see by the papers 


that paper substitutes were condemned in Buffalo and Rochester as 
highly inflammable.) 

To those who look upon TV as a threat to the book business, the 
effect on publishing of Walt Disney’s TV program is no less a surprise 
than the overnight success of Crockett was to the Disney people. Al- 
though it has chiefly affected the juvenile trade, it has also involved 
the antiquarian and collectors’ market and the reprints. In Chicago, in 
May, Ralph Newman of the Abraham Lincoln Bookshop told me 
that inquiries concerning the Crockett almanacs were pouring in. 
From Franklin J. Meine I learned that in October the Caxton Club of 
Chicago will issue a reprint of the first four Crockett almanacs, which, 
as he points out in his introduction, seem to be much closer to the 
sources than the later almanacs (forty of them). He also informed 
me that the Sears Roebuck people, who distribute his American 
People’s Encyclopedia, will try to capitalize on the fact that it contains 
an article on Crockett and the almanacs, and that they will use copies 
of an old Crockett print to help promote sales. 

Meanwhile, the reprint houses are trying to get on the band 
wagon. Of the two reprints (by Citadel and Signet) of the three 
original Crockett narratives (A Narrative of the Life of David Crockett 
... Written by Himself, 1834; An Account of Col. Crockett’s Tour to 
the North and Down East, 1834; and Col. Crockett’s Exploits and 
Adventures in Texas, 1836), the former—Citidal—coyly takes the 
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osition that the Narrative could have been written by Crockett 
imself, judging by his speeches in Congress. 

Because Crockett remains essentially a children’s—and very young 
children’s—hero, reprint houses are loath to gamble on reprinting 
adult Crockett books, such as Dee Brown’s novel, Wave High the 
Banner. When I asked one reprint editor about the latter, he said: 
“Most people would think it was a juvenile and wouldn’t buy it.” 
But like the makers of coonskin caps and other Crockett items, the 
children’s book and record publishers are wondering how long it can 
last. At last report my friend the furrier had to unload an inventory 
of coonskin caps at a sacrifice, though he tells me there is hope of a 
pick-up at Christmas. Everyone thinks there ought to be a second 
wind when the new Disney Crockett film appears in the fall—unless 
(as one publisher put it) the anti-Crockett feeling is too strong. And 
what will happen to the Crockett business when Disney turns to other 
American heroes, as he has announced he will? 

Not all Disney portrayals are likely to have the same appeal as 
Crockett. Earlier Disney tried Johnny Appleseed and Paul Bunyan 
with little success. There must be something fundamentally American 
in Crockett which is responsible for his tremendous vogue. On the 
surface, Crockett would seem to fall into the pattern of the western 
hero which has already run through characters like Hopalong Cassidy. 
But there is something more than the red-blooded, straight-shooting 
frontier hero in Crockett—the successor of the all-American cowboy 
is also the democratic American. As he appears in the Disney film, 
he is, too, the cracker-box philosopher, who speaks humorously as 
well as honestly and sensibly for people and for fair and square 
dealing with people. Perhaps the fact that he himself fought Indians 
and was not above using political tricks makes his remarks on 
Jackson’s Indian-removal bill and on political skulduggery all the 
more effective: “Injuns got rights. They are folks same as any one 
else.” “Expansion is a might good thing. Sure we've got to grow, but 
not at the expense of people.” “The real scalawags in this country of 
the brave and the free is us {in Congress].” “Seems like my honorable 
opponent has pulled the tinder out of my flint. He’s made about 
every promise a man can make and invented a few new ones that no 
one ever heard of.” 

Disney's writers have made clever use of the frontier tall talk and 
folksay that are part and parcel of the Crockett tradition. This may 
be “folksy” rather than “folk,” but it is proverbial. “That's the kind 
of shootin’ that makes the old possum squeal.” “B’ars don’t come 
snuffiin’ round trees ‘less'’n thar’s honey in ‘em.” “If you want me to 
run [for office}, I'll stand up to the lick log, salt or no salt.” “My 
father can lick any man in the county and I can lick my father.” “A 
man got to skin a cat any way he can.” 
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ADD CROCKETTIANA: In an United Press interview, dated May 
17, Allan Nevins insists that as frontiersman and Indian fighter 
Crockett was a piker alongside of men like Jedediah Smith, George 
Croghan, John Sevier, and Conrad Weiser. Yet he admits that these 
others lacked Crockett’s “showmanship” or “flair for publicity.” And 
perhaps in the last analysis it is showmanship—of the kind that got 
him elected to Congress on “no more than his ability to tell stories’”— 
that accounts for his appeal. This, plus the fact that he died at the 
Alamo—the “dying god” of which Lincoln is the supreme example. 

To critics who attack the historicity of the Crockett legend, Disney 
himself has said the last word: “I’m not really telling history, though. 
I’m telling about people; history happens to be going on at the time.” 
(Newsweek, April 18). 

Some of the Crockett showmanship was displayed by the Coney 
Bat-a-way Committee to Save Davy Crockett which picketed the New 
York Post on June 21 in protest against the first of four articles by 
Murray Kempton on The Real Davy, debunking the “Ballad of Davy 
Crockett.” Their signs read: “Davy Killed a B’ar at 3—What Did 
Murry Kempton Ever Shoot—except the Bull???” “N. Y. Post: Who 
You Gonna Expose Next!—Santa Claus.” 

The effect of Crockett on the small fry is as difficult to predict as 
the next vogue in heroes: According to the Ossining Citizen Register 
of April 30, Fess Parker (a natural for the Crockett role) “Down 
Texas way a while back . . . met a youth who stood looking up at 
him scowling and grinning. Fess admitted that he was downright 
‘sunk’ over it until he learned the lad was trying to ‘grin him down’ 
as Davy had tried to ‘grin down’ the bar in the serial.” 

At a panel on Folklore and History at the annual meeting of 
the Manuscript Society in Richmond on May 27, Marshall W. Fish- 
wick told us that the manuscript of his American Heroes—Myth and 
Reality had originally contained a long chapter on Crockett which 
his publisher insisted on cutting out on the ground that “No one is 
interested in Crockett.” 

In becoming a children’s hero Crockett follows the law of “down- 
ward transmission”, according to which children’s games were once 
the social usage of adults. 

The Crockett revival via the mass media of today—TV, radio, 
phonograph, comic books—reminds us that periodically heroes are 
revived and popularized by the mass media of the time, in the terms 
of the time. In the 1830's, '40’s, and '50’s, it was the comic almanac. 
In the closing decades of the last century it was the dime and half 
dime novel. So we are reminded by the reprint, as Bragin’s Dime 
Novel Reprint No. 48, of a Beadle Half Dime nove! of 1879, by Harry 
St. George, Daring Davy, The Young Bear Killer; or The Trail of 
the Border Wolf. 
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RECORDS AND RUBBISH. Two opposing views on the value of 
historical records are expressed by contributors to Manuscripts, the 
quarterly journal of the Manuscript Society, in which I am the proud 
owner of a gift membership presented by Vice President Nathaniel E. 
Stein. In the Winter issue Margaret Scriven, Librarian of the Chicago 
Historical Society (which I visited in May) writes of the recent fire 
at the Society, under the title “They'd None of ’em Be Miss’d,” “May- 
be a good fire might help a lot of manuscript collections.” In the 
Spring issue, Albert B. Corey, State Historian of New York, tells of 
the “Rescue of Fugitive New York State Records,” in the office of the 
New York State Comptroller, which accidentally were sent to a paper 
mill in Quebec in October, 1954. From this helponislen and _hair’s 
breadth rescue, Dr. Corey concludes: “Records of historical impor- 
tance should not be allowed to remain in the offices of origin but 
should be placed in a central records office where they have been 
processed and made available for use by historians and other re- 
searchers. New York State has still to establish a central records office.” 
Folklorists may well ponder both the pro and the con of collection 
and preservation as they apply to folklore. 


PRIZE BOOK. To the list of recommended books in this issue I 
should like to add a footnote to a book included in last year’s list. In 
addition to being included in the American Library Association’s list 
of distinguished books for 1954, The Old Country Store, by Gerald 
Carson, of Millerton, N. Y., received an Award of Merit from the 
American Association for State and Local History at the Association’s 
Annual Meeting in Madison, Wisconsin, September, 1954, and the 
Dunning Prize of the American Historical Association in December. 
At last folklore is being recognized by the historians. 
B. A. B. 
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SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


CANADIAN FOLK MUSIC has recently appeared in recorded pro- 
fusion. I Sing of Canada, a Stinson release . (SLP-71), furnishes a 
welcome introduction to various musical influences prevailing to the 
north. Rich and glowing vocals reveal the musical contributions of 
the British Isles, France, and the U. S. while the ballads, songs, and 
dances stem from activities on the sea, in lumber camps, and the 
western plains. In Folk Songs of the Canadian North Woods, Wade 
Hemsworth sings, for Folkways (FP-821), about life in the lumber 
camps. His performance is appropriately robust and ranges from “The 
Jam on Gerry’s Rocks” to “Bad Girl’s Lament,” plus three of his own 
compositions. Two superb field recordings draw on the wealth of 
folk materials preserved in comparative isolation on Cape Breton. 
Diane Hamilton assembled a cross-section of Nova Scotia Folk Music 
on a 10” Elektra recording (EKL-23). Here is a singular collection of 


dances, party songs, piping performances, milling music, and the 
presenting of psalms. She has drawn from both the Gaelic and English 
examples. Of the dozen selections in Songs from Cape Breton Island, 
a wr sonal 12” record (P-450), all but two piping airs are melodious 
milling songs. These Gaelic work tunes for pounding and scrubbing 
cloth are magnificent, haunting strains carried from the Hebrides 
generations ago. Only by the devotion of such able, musical groups 
as the North Shore Singers is this tradition being maintained. 

Folkways supplies another first-hand musical contact with Cana- 
dian life in Indian Music of the Canadian Plains (P-464). These 19 
selections are made up mainly of the musical traditions of the Cree 
and Blood with additional examples from the Assinboine and Black- 
foot. Their rigorous music originated in war ceremonies, dances, hand 
games, greetings, and pow-wows. Walt Robertson performs the music 
of a nearby area in the Folkways release, American Northwest Ballads 
(FP-46). Sung with agility and enthusiasm, especially in two dance 
tunes, the material is highlighted by such regional pieces as “Puget 
Sound,” “Life Is A Toil,” and “Portland County Jail.” 


AMERICAN NEGRO MUSIC has also been recorded in rich variety. 
Two examples of gospel singing by eminent practitioners of that 
music plainly indicate the characteristic blending of jazz with religious 
expression. Mahalia Jackson, identified as “the world’s greatest gospel 
singer,” presents ten numbers on the Columbia disk, CL-644. She 
sings her own compositions, including the best-selling “I Will Move 
Up A Little Higher,” together with stimulating versions of traditional 
tunes. Also in elegant voice is The Famous Georgia Peach in her 
program for Classic Editions (719-10th Ave., N. Y. 19) of “Gospels In 
the Great Tradition.” Her 16 songs are more traditional in origin 
than the modern compositions of Mahalia Jackson, but the perfor- 
mance is as rhythmical and vitalized. In decided contrast to these 
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performances is the musical style of The Fisk Jubilee Singers (Folk- 
ways FP-72). Here the multi-voice harmonies of the choir are beauti- 
ful renditions. Their concert performance, moreover, consists of a 
group of unfamiliar spirituals. Langston Hughes reads his informative 
essay on The Glory of Negro History on a Folkways recording (FP- 
752). The narrative is documented with appropriate illustrative 
materials most of which are examples of various types of Negro music. 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC is further illustrated in new recordings. 
Carl Sandburg’s extended-play pair for RCA-Victor (ERB-30) features 
his familiar voice in 14 folk and traditional melodies selected for 
their geographical origins in “From Coast to Coast In Song.” In 
addition, Sandburg recites his own compositions in the first part of 
this recording of Poet’s Gold. George Britton, with guitar, supplies a 
sturdy, clear-voiced performance of Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Songs 
(Folkways FP-615). This valuable musical introduction to a popular 
folk tradition emphasizes the humorous and romantic. Historic music 
with a good portion of the folk and traditional, as well as popular 
elements, are in the Decca recording of Songs of the North and South 
(DL-8093). These 35 examples of the music of the Civil War are 
sentimental and romantic and patriotic and stirring. Frank Luther 
and Zora Layman recreate this musical impression of the past. 

Bob and Louise de Cormier supply polished performances of 
Ballads and Folksongs for Stinson (SLP-68). Their delicate duets are 
of traditional American and international music. Folk Songs of Four 
Continents (Folkways FP-911) consists of a program by a group 
identified only as “The Song Swappers.” Led by an engaging-voiced 
leader, the performances are varied and adequate. Reaching far back 
into the English tradition, Stinson has released a recording of 17th 
and 18th century songs and ballads by the poet Thomas D’Urfrey, 
Pills to Purge Melancholy (SLP-78). The sprightly performance by 
Will Holt well approximates the original quality of the music, but 
the bawdy material verges on the obscenc. 


MUSICAL COMEDY selections utilize folk themes in recent record- 
ings. Oklahoma / Carousel Suites (RCA-Victor LM-1884) consists of 
singable, danceable tunes by Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II in a sparkling orchestral version. Even without words the 
melodies are forecasts of the folk music of the future. In an entirely 
different setting and performance is the musical of the past season, 
Sandhog. Described as “the most fulfilled example of the musical play 
since Carousel!” an unusual recorded version comes from the Van- 
guard Recording Society (VRS-9001). With only a vocalist-pianist 
and narrator, the pair effectively presents highlights of the show. 
Sandhog lacked the memorable tunes of the longer-lived productions, 
although it was based on episodes in New York City’s transportation 
history. Related to the economic distress implied in Sandhog is a 
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program of songs from the history of organized labor in Talking 
Union (Folkways FP-85-1). Set to the tunes of popular songs and 
hymns, these melodies had roots in history from the time of the 
Knights of Labor and the I.W.W. to the C.1.O. Most of the selections 
were composed, however, during the 1936’s and early ‘40's, and it is 
interesting to note that none has been added since World War II. 
THE BANGO KINGS demonstrate in magnificent style the full 
possibilities of this folk instrument. Their three recent recordings for 
Good Time Jazz (8481 Melrose Pl., Los Angeles 46), L-15, L-25, and 
L-26, combine traditional and popular selections with their own 
compositions. While this is banjo-playing of the most polished and 
experienced sort, piano, bass, drums, and even a barbershop quartet 
back up the tuneful presentations. Entirely different is the use of the 
instrument as explained in The 5-String Banjo Instructor (Folkways 
FP-303) . The purpose of this teaching record is to explain the various 
techniques that can be used to accompany folk singing. The spoken 
instruction and illustrated manual along with the recorded examples 
should enable a person with interest and time to acquire fundamental 
playing skills. Guitar-playing of the most expert sort is demonstrated 
by Mario Escudero in his Sn of Flamenco (Folkways FP- 
920). The complexities of the Spanish dances are brilliantly revealed 
in this recording. 


FOR THE YOUNGSTERS Folkways has turned out two informative, 
imaginative performances. Birds, Beasts, Bugs and Little Fishes (FP- 
710) is a musical introduction to folk songs about animals. The 
casual, genial performance should win the interest of many youngsters 
in the subject. In The Rhythms of the World (FP-740) Langston 
Hughes narrates a fully documented explanation. He draws his 
material and examples from the broadest sources: the sounds of 
nature, music, and verbal expression. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSIC continues to hold the attention 
of record-makers. Folk Music of Greece is a notable addition to the 
Folkways Ethnic Library (P-454). James A. Notopoulos did the field 
recordings with the aid of Greek scholars. These 14 lively and expres- 
sive songs and dances are filled with the traditional Greek spirit. 
Dutch Folk Songs (Folkways FP-838) are F gucer performed by 
Yantina Noorman. The representative melodies consist of love songs, 
play and dance tunes and marches. Modern-sounding Latin rhythms 
in Songs and Dances of Honduras (Folkways FP-834) are actually 
traditional numbers. Marimbas, guitars, and violins are used in the 
harmonious selections. Martha Angelici provides a stirring program 
of Songs of Corsica for Angel (65017). Her sensitive concert per- 
formance of songs on unusual subjects furnishes an excellent cross- 
section of the island’s music. Music of India, another Angel release 
(35283), features two of India’s outstanding classical musicians. 
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Performed on the sarod and tabla, the two ragas of the 12” recording 
magnificently illustrate the complicated rhythms and tones possible 
from only two instruments plus the background drone. Yehudi 
Menuhin’s introduction helps to explain the music’s complexities. 
Audio Collage is an offbeat item from Folkways (FP-86-1). With a 
variety of forms of rhythm, this material from the “Music and Folk- 
lore” programs of KPFA in Berkeley, California, includes two unfor- 
gettable tongue-in-cheek interviews. 


KENNETH S. GOLDSTEIN (1979 Daly Ave., Bronx 60), editor, 
collector, student, and enthusiast of recorded folk music has two 
notable projects under way. After completing his discography of 
“Child Ballads on Long-Playing Recordings,” Mr. Goldstein is plan- 
ning to release, on the Riverside (481 W. 49th St., N. Y. 19) label, the 
first comprehensive series of these Anglo-American ballads. About 80 
titles have been selected for vocalizing by Ewen MacColl and A. L. 
Lioyd. The project should have equal interest for ballad students, 
record collectors, and folk music fans. Goldstein and Riverside also 
plan the release of several other attractive-sounding items of folk 
music. 


BOOK NOTES: Primitive art should win many devotees as the result 
of two recent, extraordinarily handsome volumes. Sculpture of Primt- 
tive Man, by Warner Muensterberger and published by Harry N. 
Abrams, has 136 superb photos. Most of the subjects are of African 
origin, but products of the Pacific islands and Pacific northwest are 
also included. The author's introduction analyzes the characteristics 
of primitive sculpture and the influences on contemporary art. African 
Art, by Werner Schmalenbach, a Macmillan publication, consists al- 
most entirely of sculpture in the round. In addition to 131 striking 
black and white illustrations, this volume includes 16 pages in full 
color. The explanatory text is in greater detail than that in the first 
work. It is also interesting to note that both books were produced in 
the Netherlands. In a far different milieu is the sculpture discussed by 
A. W. Pendergast and W. Porter Ware in Cigar Store Figures in 
American Folk Art (Chicago: The Lightner Publishing Corporation) . 
Their volume summarizes information on the subject with illus- 
trations of many surviving examples. 

The Ballad Book edited by MacEdward Leach (N. Y.: Harper) 
should long remain a convenient source of information on the subject. 
His introductory essay is remarkable for the information contained 
in so few pages, and the $70 ballads include all significant Anglo- 
American texts. Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya is “the story of jazz by the 
men who made it” edited by Nat Shapiro and Nat Hentoff (N. Y.: 
Rinehart). These observations of varying length by jazz musicians 
cover the history of jazz from New Orleans to the present. 
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Alexander Klein has assembled in The Empire City (Rinehart) 
written comments on almost every aspect of life, both past and 
present, in New York City. There is folklore and history and romance 
and color in these selections by many well-known commentators on 
the metropolis. Ship Ashore! by Jeannette Edwards Rattray (N. Y.: 
Coward-McCann) also combines effectively and impressively history 
and folklore. Mrs. Rattray’s story is a remarkable example of devotion 
and research. = 





K. LEROY IRVIS, a graduate and M.A. of the Albany State College, 
taught English and then Aircraft Construction. After the war he 
was a public-relations secretary, a worker in steel mills, and then 
a student of Law in the Un. of Pittsburgh, a city in which he now 
writes opinions for two Common Pleas judges. 


DR. M. “eer gummy 4 of New York, an ex-President of the N. Y. F. S., 
has published many books of folklore. His alma mater is Columbia 
University. 


NORMAN STUDER of New York is Director of Camp Woodland in 
the Catskills (Phoenicia, New York). 


MISS KATE W. STRONG, who lives in Setauket, Long Island, has 
contributed previously articles on the region with which her dis- 
tinguished family has long been identified. 


DR. EUGENIA L. MILLARD, our New York State authority on 
children’s games, is a high school librarian in Albany. A graduate 
of the Albany State College, she took her Ph.D. degree at Cornell 
University. 


All four contributors to the Glory Hole have studied folklore at the 
Oswego State College in the classes of DR. MILDRED LARSON: 
MAUREEN MAZZEI, '55, of Brooklyn; GAIL PEEBLES, '57, of 
Oneida. BARBARA FISHER, '56, of Johnstown; MYRNA Mt. 
PLEASANT. '55, of Syracuse. - 


MRS. AUGUSTA KNAAP OSBORNE is a graduate of the Albany 
State College, a Master of Arts of the University of Michigan, and a 
former student at the Cooperstown Seminars. She teaches U. S. His- 
tory in the high school at Franklin, New Jersey. 


CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR., is Co-ordinator of General Education at 
Charlotte High School in Rochester, New York. 


MRS. LOUISE HASBROUK ZIMM, of Woodstock is a specialist in 
Ulster County genealogy and history. 


JANET R. MACFARLANE, a graduate of Skidmore College, is Cura- 
tor of the Historical Museum at Cooperstown, New York. 











